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The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land 


| when surrounded by those who speak only the French. In such cases the ear is incessantly struck 


with the sound, not of single words, but of complete sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; and 
thus a limited but suficient collection of such sentences and idioms is gathered by the learner. 


of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new | ‘The Conversation METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use, 


devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMOND GAsTINEAU, 


coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 
mastered, and turned to ummediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in colo, uial 


A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation | exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up 


School, New York. 


inserted into other forms and idioms to express a still ter variety of meaning. 
This forms the basis of the method. GASTINEAU’s CONVERRSATION Mernop, tor Introduct on, $2. 
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enthusiastic on the subject of history to repre- 
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278 Michigen Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
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By Edward T. Nelson, Ph.D., Professor of Nat- 
i History, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
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Lecturer on Civil Government in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Thorpe’s Civics is a book of inspirations 
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will at once take rank as a leading text- 
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‘** Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us ; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to lie in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in ; 

At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our life we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking : 
’ Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

* Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 

June may be had for the poorest comer.” 

From prelude to Part I. of * The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 





‘THE following incident was reported in a city 

paper last week. A bright, rosy-cheeked boy 
got into an elevated train up town. He was well 
dressed, and looked as if his home surroundings 
were of more than average opportunity. He threw 
himself into a seat, and put his muddy feet on the 
seat in front of him. The trainman came in and 
called his attention to the sign requesting passengers 
not to put their feet on the seats. The boy stared 
at the official in the most impudent manner, and 
muttered, under his breath, something about being 
‘very fresh.” The man who spoke to him was old 
enough to be his father; he looked at him in a half- 
sorrowful manner and left the car. No sooner was 


56] the public school has saved a multitude from getting 
56|into boorish and wicked habits, and it is for this 
56| reason we would give all we have rather than see 


56}to a higher plane, and give it a larger and more 


* At the recent dedication of a Catholic parochial 


he gone than the two muddy shoes were back on 
the seat, and the boy glanced about triumphantly, 
as if he thought he was showing a true spirit—one 
to be commended. If he could have read the 
opinion formed of him, it would have done him 
good. The trainman returned and said in a stern 
voice: ‘‘ If you do not keep your feet off that seat, I 
will put you off the car.” The boy subsided, but 
imagine how he felt to be treated with such utter 
contempt in the presence of a car full of people! 
Whose sin was it that this boy was so unmannerly, 
his own or his parents’? W ould it be possible for a 
child well brought up to act so boorishly? Parents 
have some sins that, like chickens, come home to 
roost before a sixth of a generation passes after 
they are committe . Teachers are generally sup- 
posed to be to blame for a great many of the sins of 
youth, but it is unjust to make them pack-horses 
to carry all the shortcomings of parents. No child 
can be redeemed who has bad home discipline. 
Stick a peg down there, teachers. A miserable 
father is likely to have a good-for-nothing son, and 
a miserable mother may possibly send her daughter 
to the bad. But when both father and mother are 
bad, what can save the children? Here the 
teacher’s influence comes in, and here the school 
has a chance to assert its power. We believe that 


its power abridged. What we want is to uplift it 


powerful influence. 





e+ 


school building in Pittsburg, Bishop Kane, of 
Wheeling, delivered an address, in which he 
severely denounced the public school system of 
America. In the course of his remarks he said the 
public school system was a divorce from a moral 
and religious training. He could not understand 
how it was just for the poor man who has no chil- 
dren to be compelled to pay a tax to help educate 
tke son and daughter of the millionaire. The state 
has no more right to tax the poor man for the edu- 
cation of the rich man’s children than for the 
support of the rich man’s family. He denied that 
the Catholic Church was opposed to education, and 
said: ‘‘ The great problem that confronts us to-day 
is the same as that which confronted the people in 
Apostolic times. There wereschools then, but they 
were pagan schools, and the only way to counteract 
their effect was to establish Christian schools. That 
is what the Catholic church is trying to do in 
America now.” These questions are coming to the 
front. What do our readers say concerning them? 
For our part we believe that the property of the 
state should educate the children of the state. The 
rich man has duties beyond his own children. The 
state must have educated men and women, and our 
property is bound to pay for the security we get. 
If we admit that each church shall pay for the 
education of its own children, what shall be done 
with the vast unchurched multitude? The time is 
far off when any one denomination will have the 
legal power to educate all the children. We believe 
that the state should be Christian—liberally, 
broadly, truly, and orthodoxly Christian. Chris- 


us better than we now are. We want the law and 


rejoice in a permanent and prosperous nation. 





tianity has made us what we are, and it will make 
love of Christ in all parts of society; then we shall 


There is no power in paganism to uplift and push 
forward a people. The experiment has been tried 
and failed; we do not want to try it again. But 
far distant be the day when any one part of the 
great Christian army shall have the power to edu- 
cate all the other parts. It will be a sad day in this 


(THOSE who saw Ex-President Cleveland go out 
and President Harrison come in were not im- 
pressed with the magnificence of the scene. There 
was no gold cloth and tinsel embroidery, no obse- 
quious lackeys, and trumped-up splendor, but only 
republican simplicity. It was not a revolution, 
only a legal continuance of the form of government 
under which we have been living for more than a 
century. The meaning of the ceremony is that the 
will of the people is the law of the land. We allow 
no one to usurp authority, however well born he 
may happen to be. The poorest boy has his chance 
of becoming the chief executive of this nation. But 
if he does not become president he may becdme a 
voter, and voters are greater than presidents, 
because they make them. 


= 


‘THs isa day of sincerity and decency. Law is 
in the hands of the people, and the people love 
the true and the good. There are exceptions, but 
they are in the minority. The majority are to-day 
right. Some one says, why, then, are not all the 
evils of the world righted? There are two reasons 
why. The people have not the opportunity, and they 
do not know how to create the opportunity. It is 
one thing to be right, and altogether another thing 
to make others right. The greatest question before 
the American people to-day is to find out how the 
majority can convert the minority. The three hun- 
dred thousand teachers are in the majority. The 
millions of Christians are in the majority. The 
tens of millions of men and women who love peace 
and purity are in the majority. Now let all these 
people have the opportunity and will to express 
themselves, and the work will be done. 


[OGMATISM has caused a great amount of harm 
in this world of ours in many ways, but in no 
department of work has its evil effects been more 
plainly seen than in education. Dogmatism de- 
mands that the course of study shall be rigidly fol- 
lowed. It gives the teacher no option, either in 
reference to what shall be taught, or how it shall be 
taught. It exalts text-book facts, technical ques- 
tions, and special examples. It requires statements 
to be given in the words of the author, and destroys 
individuality in teaching. All down through the 
Middle Ages, even almost to the present, children 
have had little to do but to commit the words of the 
catechism, confessions of faith, and church formu- 
laries. It mattered not whether these were under- 
stood; they must be learned, and they must be 
learned as laid down in the book. We have a copy 
of the New England primer, which has educated 
six successive generations (f New Englanders, Its 
questions and answers have been recited by tens of 
thousands of pupils who have had no conception of 
the meaning of the ethical statements it contained. 
Was this right? Would our readers be willing to 
turn back the wheels of progress and bring in these 
dogmatic days? We think not. Yet this method 
has been growing in the public schools during the 
past fifty years, and has reached the point that the 
ordinary teacher, in some schools, need have no 
mind beyond simply the grade work given her, 
What is the result? We are certain that if the 
truth was known we should find tens of thousands 
of children required to study what is distasteful to 
them, and other tens of thousands learning what 
they do not understand. A little girl was asked 
the other day, ‘‘Do you understand what you are 
learning?” ‘‘ No; I have no time to understand. I 
have so much to learn.” And she learned the rules 
of grammar and the rules of arithmetic, We can- 
not conceive how intelligent men and women, 
progressive in thought, can eo far forget them- 
selves as to advocate the continuance of a system 
that is destructive of the free exercise of native 











nation when this order of things becomes a law. 








powers, 
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SHOULD PUBLIC INSTRUCTION BE UNDER THE 
EXCLUSIVE CONTROL OF TEACHERS ? 

It may be thought, and with some degree of truth, 
that many teachers at the present time have neither 
the literary ability nor the character to take the 
management of public schools into their hands, at the 
outset. This charge is just. While we would say noth- 
ing disrespectful of the rank and file of the teachers 
now employed in our public schools, we must admit 
that the majority of them are only able to do what they 
are told to do, and are far from being able to administer 
school affains. In answering the question proposed, we 
claim that public instruction should be under the exclu- 
sive control of those teaches who have had the prepara- 
tion, both scholastic and pedagogical, to render them 
qualified to take into their hands the management of the 
children committed to them. This preliminary question 
involves another question of great importance which 
must be settled at the outset before we go further. This 
question is, ‘Is there a teaching profession?” No one 
denies that we have a profession of medicine and a 
profession of law, but is there a profession of pedagogy ? 
lt would occupy too much space to discuss this question 
thoroughly, but we desire briefly to say that in our 
opinion there is a profession of teaching, distinet from 
the law and the medicine, or any other trade or calling, 
but we still further desire to say that not all teachers are 
professional teachers. The majority are but followers, 
not leaders. They do as they are told, according to the 
commands of their superior officers. They have little to 
say about methods of teaching, arranging the courses of 
study, text-books, or much of anything else excepting 
preparation to do certain pieces of work in certain pre- 
scribed ways. They are not encouraged to think for 
themselves, only to follow on carefully in the footsteps 
of those who have gone before them. They care little 
about the science or art of their work. They have no 
fear of any man or woman before their eyes as teachers, 
except the principal and the superintendents. These 
individuals to them are models, directors, and when 
these are suited they are suited, and their work is done, 
and we may say that the administration of school affairs 
in the United States during the last generation has 
increased the number of such teachers to an alarming 
extent, so that the majority of those who are engaged in 
the work of public instruction belong to the class of 
followers. 

A conversation was overheard recently in one of the 
cars of this city between a young lady, who had gradu- 
ated from one of Brooklyn’s public schools, and a teacher 
who was a graduate of the training school of that city. 
The question was asked the girl if she intended to go 
through the training school. She said, ‘‘ No; I intend 
to get a position.” ‘* But don’t you want to fit yourself 
for your work?” ‘I am fitted enough now. I have 
noticed that those who have gone through the training 

school get no higher salaries an 1 do no better work than 
those who have not. I have passed the examination, 
and now I am waiting for a position, and expect to get 
it.” Further advices prove that this young lady is 
already engaged in teaching in one of the Brooklyn 
schools, and frequently boasts that she had no necessity 
of going through the training school, and gets as good a 
salary and gives as good satisfaction as those who did. 

Now it is very evident that such a young lady as this 
is not fit to have any part in the administration of 
school affairs. The majority of teachers in our country 
know nothing concerning the growth of the human 
mind ; its needs, its diseases, or the science of develop- 
ment. They know nothing concerning the history and 
growth and development of thought, and the various 
opinions of ancient, and especially modern, thinkers, on 
educational questions. They know nothing concerning 
the science of method, viz, those principles that under- 
lie the successful teaching of various branches. They 
have little more than a modicum of text-book facts, and 
the ability to do as they are told to do. 

This is the present condition of the majority of 
teachers in our public schools, and it shows the grade of 
public educational morality when we say that thousands 
of such teachers are professionally acceptable to super- 
intendents and boards of education, and to some princi- 
pals. But, on the other side, we have a growing body of 
men and women who know thoroughly the following 
subjects : 

1, They know the human mind; its development. 
They know its past, and they forecast its future. They 
are liberal and broad in their conceptions. They know 
how the opening powers of the young child grow. They 

recognize in the child, in the various stages of its-growth, 


lined by the soundest thinkers on the stage of action 
to-day. They know the memory and how to strengthen 
it. They know the growing sentiment of right and 
wrong, of the ‘‘ ought” and the ‘‘ ought not,” and they 
know how to promote healthy moral action ; they know 
how to touch the springs of influence, and to bring up 
to the highest maturity and the most perfect manhood 
and womanhood the maturing minds of children com- 
mitted to their care. In other words, they are accom- 
plished psychologists. 

2. They know the history of the past; they recognize 
the fact repeated by Patrick Henry, as an echo of the 
remotest past, that we have but one lamp by which our 
feet are guided, and that is the lamp ot experience. 
They know what experiments have been tried, how some 
have succeeded and others failed. They know the 
magnificent civilization of the age of Pericles. They 
know Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle, and Epicurus, 
and they know the causes of the decay of this perfection. 
They know the old Alexandrian university with its 
fruitage and why it was destroyed and why the era of 
darkness came over the world until, during the Middle 
Ages, intelligence fled and failed from this earth, and 
blind men and women groped in the darkness of super- 
stition and dogmatism. They know what caused the 
dawning light, and what has continued the strength of 
this light until the era in which we live. There are 
teachers in this country who stand on the mountain top 
and view the whole past of the educational world, and 
thus easily forecast the future from what they know has 
been. 

8. There are teachers who know the science of 
method. They do not do this or that thing, because 
somebody has told them to do it, because the board of 
education has laid down a course of study and com- 
manded them to rise up and sit down according to the 
rule and authority of superior power. They hate such 
dogmatism ; they know that the era of the present is the 
era of free thought and free thinking, and the time is 
past when the educational thumb-screws can be placed 
on the hands of thinking men and women. They recog- 
nize that the old inquisitional spirit is dead, except in 
boards of education and a few educational circles. They 
are able to think for themselves, and they do think for 
themselves and act for themselves.and allow no man to 
dictate to them how they shall think, either in matters 
political, or religious, or educational. Such men and 
women as these are leaders. They are not perfect, they 
are not sinless, but they are men and women who have 
the science of motive at their command. They know 
the why and the wherefore of life. They have sure 
convictions concerning the science of method, and hav- 
ing these, they hold to them with a tenacity that cannot 
be loosened. 

These three things they know—the human mind, the 
human soul, and human history. But, they know more ; 
they understand how to administer affairs. They have 
wisdom in reference to their relations to men, women, 
and children ; their knowledge is practical, not theoreti- 
cal, They know how to buy, and to sell, and to make 
money honestly. 

These teachers are the glory of our public school sys- 
tem, 

We feel especially proud in uttering these facts, and 
it does us good to think that such teachers, as we have 
described, exist among us and have the charge of the 
development of the rising generation in their hands. It 
bodes well for the future when such masterly hands 
guide the developing influence of the men and women of 
the coming generation. 

Now, this isthe body of professional teachers to whom 
should be committed the educational affairs of our coun- 
try. Why should the hberty of this class be abridged ? 





INFLUENCE BETTER THAN COMMAND. 
In a school district in London, there were many pa- 
rents who reported no children in their families. In 
order to find just how many children were thus being 
kept from school, the school authorities got two mon- 
keys, dressed them gayly, put them in a wagon in which 
was a brass band, and started through the district. At 
once crowds of children appeared, and followed the 
wagon, which drove to a neighboring park, when the 
school officers went among the children distributing 
candies, and getting their names and addresses. They 
thus found that over sixty parents kept their children 
from school; and as a result of. the monkeys, the brass 
band, and the candy about 200 little boys and girls have 





the history of the human race. They accept the most 


recent developments of educational philosophy, as out, 





been set at study. 








WHAT KILLS YOUNG MEN. 





Lord Derby says: “I will venture to assert that for 
one young man whose health has suffered from neces- 
sary causes, you will find half a dozen who have suffered 
from idleness and from the habits of life which idleness 
in young men is always sure to produce. There is no 
better security for steadiness of conduct in a young man 
than regular work for a definite object. He cannot 
afford to play tricks with himself, or do anything which 
may unfit him physically or mentally for the time of 
trial.” All of which is true. 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE INAUGURATION OF 
THE PRESIDENTS. 


George Washington was inaugurated on April 30 
1789, because the bad weather had prevented Congress 
from assembling and organizing. James Monroe and 
Zachary Taylor were inaugurated on March 5, 1821 and 
1849, respectively, because March 4 in those years fell 
on Sunday. John Tyler was inaugurated April 6, 1841 ; 
President Harrison died on April 4, and Tyler could not 
reach Washington sooner. Millard Fillmore took the 
oath on July 9, 1850, the same day that Gen. Taylor 
died. Andrew Johnson was sworn in on April 15, 1865, 
a few hours after Lincoln expired. Chester A. Arthur 
tock the oath late on Monday night, Sept. 19, 1881, 
about an hour after Garfield died. For the two days 
between the death of Harrison and the arrival and 
inauguration of Tyler, Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State to Harrison, was acting President, as there was no 
President of the Senate or Speaker of the House to act. 





OUR FLAG. 





On June 14, 1777, Congress ordered that the flag be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, that the Union 
be thirteen stars, white in a blue field. Washington’s 
flag, first raised at Cambridge on Jan. 2, 1776, was of 
red and white stripes, with the crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew on a blue field for its union. Later he 
used the flag authorized by Congress. Every United 
States flag should now have at least thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white, and forty-two stars in a blue 
field. 





7O WHOM HONORS WILL BE GIVEN. 





President Patton, of Princeton, says that honors will 
not be awarded to those who excel in the studies 
which all pursue, and for superiority within certain 
definite limits, but that the honors will be for those who 
do the most eatended as well as thorough work along 
their chosen lines. 





PRESIDENT PATTON CONCERNING ELECTIVE 
STUDIES. 





I would not have the young man who is to become a 
physiciar. spend the present allotted time upon the higher 
mathematics or ancient languages, but would enlarge 
his studies and investigations in the direction of biology, 
chemistry, and science bearing more directly upon his 
chosen profession. I would not have the student who 
has chosen the law for his calling to absorb so much of 
his course in the study of chemistry, biology, science, 
but turn his attention more fully to jurisprudence, to 
political science, to those departments of philosophy, 
which must prove most profitable in his career of law. 





> 


WHAT THE NORTH AND SOUTH GIVE. 

The Atlanta Constitution says that within a certain 
period private donations to schools and colleges in the 
North go over $26,000,000. In the same time ‘in the 
Scuth barely $300,000. The best endowed university in 
the South, the Vanderbilt, got its money frem a 
Northern man. The endowment fund of Emory is 
$95,000, of which $75,000 came from a Northern man. 
Every building at Emory, save the two society halls, 
was paid for by Northern money. More money has 
been spent by Northern men for collegiate education for 
negroes in Atlanta than any six Southern states have 
given to collegiate education to white boys. The 
Northern Methodist church alone is spending more 
money in the South for higher education than all the 
Southern states combined give to their colleges. These 
figures are not only startling—they are significant ! 
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A LARGE number of people, including several 
hundred ministers, were present at the formal 
opening of the Massachusetts No-License League, 
recently held in Boston. Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted welcoming the issue on behalf of 
800,000 communicants, and 1,000,000 adherents of 
the Christian churches in the state; declaring it to 
be the political issue of the future, and calling upon 
the friends of temperance to institute lectures, 
circulate literature, and advocate the measure in 
the newspapers. 





THE report of the special committee in Milwaukee, 
on the proposed changes in the method of choosing 
school commissioners, emphasizes the fact that the 
intellectual and professional grade of the alder- 
manic appointees has hitherto been very high, and 
while political considerations sometimes enter into 
the selection of school commissioners, the board 
has rarely or never divided on party lines. The 
proposition te reduce the popular representation to 
one commissioner from each ward, and to complete 
the board by the addition of nine members at 
large, either elective or appointive, is conceded 
to have merit, but the committee oppose any 
removal of the schools further from the control of 
the people. 





THE Morning Star, New Orleans, says “‘ that it is 
sad to know, that many teachers have not even 
heard of the names of Pestalozzi, Froebel, La Salle, 
Mann, and other geniuses of the profession. We 
would look with astonishment at the musician 
who never heard of Mozart, Haydn, Handel, or 
Weber; at the painter who knew nothing of 
Raphael, Hogarth, Michael An elo, or Benjamin 
West ; at the physician who never read of Galen, 
Harvey, or Doctor Jenner, and at the lawyer who 
never heard of Blackstone, and still we find teach- 
ers who do not know even the names of the founders of 
the system of education now followed in all civilized 
countries. An old teacher of over thirty-five years’ 
experience asked us what a kindergarten is. He was 
under the impression that it was some kind of a lunatic 
asylum,” 





Supt WILL 8. Monrog, who was offered the manage- 
ment of the New Hampshire Summer School of Methods, 
has been forced to decline it, owing to his summer 
school work in Pennsylvania. 





A SUBSCRIBER asks, ‘‘ What shall I do with a boy that 
has no interest in any school?” It would seem that this 
could hardly be possible—unless the school is the cast- 
iron kind—that is, a kind of ‘‘ mill” in which the boys 
are ‘‘ground.” We would say that a school, that is a 
school, ought to be almost as attractive asa circus, To 
your question we reply by asking, Is your school a 
school ? 





PICTURES are now used sparingly in the higher num- 
bers of school readers, They should, in our opinion, be 
banished wholly from the third and fourth books: only 
in the primary and intermediate ought they to be allowed. 


As to manners, why should a child be taught to use 
a fork to put his food into his mouth? Science, of this 
city, in reviewing Mrs. Dewey’s ‘‘ How to Teach Man- 
ners,” thinks that how a thing looks should not be taken 
into account. Now we ask the sage editor of that paper 
why he does not cut up his salad with a knife? Ashe 
will probably say such is not the custom of the good so- 
ciety he frequents, we ask, why then does he disagree 
with Mrs. Dewey who proposes the same standard ? 


Mr. JAMES H. CANFIELD, secretary of the National 
Educational Association, recently visited Nashville, and 
predicts that there will be an attendance of from eight 
to ten thousand at the meeting, next July. He says: 
‘‘Thave never known at-as early a date, such activity 
on the part of state managers, and such general local 
completeness of arrangements.” 





WE said last week that, when the JOURNAL’S subscrip- 
tion list was increased five thousand more than it now 
is, we would increase its size, two pages each week. We 
will do better than that, and add from four to eight 
pages each week. This promise we make after much de- 
liberation. Now what will our readers do? Letus hear 
from you at once, We are ready to keep our part of 


the bargain, 





FREDERICK M, CAMPBELL, 





Supt. OAKLAND, CAL., PUBLIC SCHOOLS; PRES. DEPT. 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Campbell is of the sturdy old Scotch stock, trans- 
planted to the soil of New England. Six generations cf 
ancestors on both sides, were born and bred in Connec- 
ticut. His parents moved to New York City, where 
Frederick was born in 1837, the seventh son of a family 
of eight boys. His early instruction was all obtained in 
the public schools of his native city. So eager and dili- 
gent had he been, that at 15 he was made a teacher ; and 
while in charge of a class he attended an evening nor- 
mal school, At 18 he was graduated, and at 20 married, 
and still continued to teach in the public schools. In 
1858 he went to California. On the 3d of September, he 
took charge of the public school in Vallejo. 

His fame as a successful teacher had gone abroad, 
and when the Rev. J. H. Brayton applied to John Swett 
for a teacher in the college school in Oakland, he recom- 
mended Mr. Campbell, and in 1861 he took charge of 
that school, which, under his admirable management, 
became the leading one of the state. 

Nine years in that institution brought out all the 
latent powers of F. M. Campbell as teacher and mana- 
ger of an academy of a high character. 

So great was his success that Mr. Brayton found his 
services invaluable, and voluntarily increased his salary 


Campbell’s’ intelligent ‘judgment, wise advice,” and 
untiring watchfulness, at every step of its progress 
through the two houses. 

After Mr, Campbell's retirement from the position 
of state superintendent of public instruction, in the 
year 1883, he resumed his residence in Oakland. 
He was again chosen city superintendent of schools 
in that city, in 1884, and has held the position since 
that time, being re-elected in 1886. His address 
at the Washington meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in 1887, in which he urged the 
association to meet in California, his successful 
efforts at the Chicago meeting, N. E. A., for the 
same end, and his intelligent and untiring labors 
to secure the magnificent success of that grand 
meeting, are all too fresh in the minds of our readers 
to be detailed. He is this year the president of the 
Department of Superintendence, and we confidently ~ 
predict for this year's meeting under his manage- 
ment, a complete success, 
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THE NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





There is a consensus of opinion that a normal 
school should be a professional institution, but when 
the conditions surrounding its origin, and attending 
its progress and development are considered, we 
note that its practical life has been largely academic 
The State Normal School of New Jersey occupies 
the..proud position of having its academic and 
professional phases properly balanced. The educa- 
tional landscape may be comprehended under two 
views; that of the and academies, 
and of the common district schools. It is assumed 
that among the sufficient number of 
schools of approved efficiency exists to warrant the giv- 
ing of strictly professional training to their graduates. 
Such graduates will be admitted to the second year or 
the professional course of this normal school without 
further examination, Students from the district schools, 
who have uot enjoyed the advantages of a carefully 
graded course of academic study, will upon examina- 
tion enter the first or formative year of work; having 
completed this year, they will pursue a strictly profes- 
sional course during the remaining two years. The de- 
mand upon the students in the number of their studies 
has been lessened, in order that more time may be ob- 
tained for those they pursue. The first year’s students 
having completed their academic reviews in elementary 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, United States history, 
a portion of industrial drawing, reading, spelling, and 
writing, will enter upon their professional course. They — 
meet here those who have come from accrédited high 
schools and academies, and together they complete the 
second year. The work now accomplished constitutes 
the elementary course, and if a student can stay no 
longer, he may be graduated in this course. Those who 
desire further professional training, will continue 
through the third and final year, taking additional work 
in pedagogy, and be graduated as advanced students. 
The State Normal School of New Jersey proposes to 
require in the future a fair endowment of natural apti- 
tude, and a reasonable amount of acquired possession 
of correct method, of knowledge of the historica! devel- 
opment of pedagogical principles, of the science of mind 


high-schools 


former a 





to $275 a month for the last years of his stay. 

In 1870 he was chosen superintendent of the public 
schools of Oakland. Into this new field of labor he 
threw his whole soul; and by his untiring energy, ac- 
tivity, ingenuity, and skill, he brought the schools, step 
by step, to the highest state of efficiency. In the ten 
years of his incumbency, his power over teachers, mem- 
bers of the board of education, city council, and the 
people was continually exerted and ever increasing. 

He was elected state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in 1879. The adoption of the new Constitution 
almost revolutionized the school system. When the 
legislature met, it was necessary to revise the school 
laws, and Mr. Campbell took hold of the task witn his 
accustomed energy and industry. Consulting former 
superintendents and the best teachers, the highest edu- 
cational wisdom was embodied in the new laws, and 
the committees of both branches of the legislature adopt- 
ed and recommended them. Then it required a pro- 
digious amount of watching, care, and urging to get 
them passed. The files were crowded with important 
bills, and many were never reached; but the school 


chairman of the committee of the assembly, as to Mr. 
Campbell's share in that work: ‘But however anx- 
ious we legislators were to perform the work aright, we 
should not have succeeded without the aid of Mr, 








lawe were passed, Here is a word from Mr. Wason, the! day 


in its manifold activities, and of a practical acquaint- 
ance with teaching. It is also in sympathy with kin- 
| dergarten work, manual training, and industrial art, as 
| all these lie close to the great needs of human existence. 
|The mission of this state institution would not be com- 
| plete, however satisfactory its autonomy, were its rela- 
| tions to the teachers now employed in the public schools 
| to be left out. A perfect alliance of amity and public 
|interest with all friends of education will be sought by 
| the management of this state normal school. 





e+ 


TREASURE-TROVE for March will be very welcome 
among the teachers. They will find the ‘‘ Red Letter 
Days ”’ useful for daily exercise.‘‘ A Rabbit Drive” is an 
attractive natural history lesson. ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
Northfleet” is history and romance combined in a stir- 
ring fashion; ‘‘ The Emerald Isle” is one of the illus- 
trated travel papers that have become so popular in the 
schools. ‘‘This Mortal Coil’ tells some important 
things about health; and the ‘“‘Origin of Words” is 
a pleasing language lesson. The Portrait Gallery gives 

rtraits of Col. T. W. Higginson, the famous “‘ Scholar, 

ldier, and Gentleman,” and of Paul Jones the first 
great American admiral, with an historical biography of 


this so-called ‘‘ Pirate from the Colonies.” There is an 
excellent declamation and ms suitable to speak ; 
and current topics are treated in the department of “‘ To- 


The announcement of the winners of some of the cash 
story prizes, and thirty-five of the book winners, will 
have special interest for both teachers and pupils. This 
department of the magazine calls forth the greatest en 
thusiasm from all, 
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APRIL BIRTHDAYS. 

APRIL 5.—Thomas Hobbes was born in 1588. He was 
a native English philoscpher, an intimate friend of Ben 
Jonson and Lord Bacon. Taught mathematics to the 
Prince of Wales, who became afterwards Charles II. 
He was considered a great writer in his time. He says, 
in one of his books, ‘‘ Words are wise men’s counters ; 
they do but reckon by them ; but they are the money of 
fools.” 

(Let the teacher read this memorial once to the pupils, 
then have them write what they can remember, and 
hand in on the succeeding Monday.) 

APRIL 12.—Scholars, this is a remarkable date, for 
April 12 was the birthday of a great man, who by his 
speeches and by wise laws tried to avert or prevent 
what was commenced April 12, 1861. Who was the 
man? 

1st Pupil. Henry Clay was born April 12, 1777. 

Teacher, What was the event? 

2nd Pupil. The great Civil War was commenced by 
firing on Fort Sumter April 12, 1861. 

Teacher. Give an outline of Clay's life. 

8rd Pupil. Henry Clay was born in Virginia ; he was 
a noted statesman and orator ; was successively in state 
legislature, Congress, and United States senate ; was six 
times clected speaker of the House; secretary of state 
under J. Q. Adams; again United States senator for 
eleven years; was called ‘‘the great pacificator” on 
account of his compromise measures. 

Teacher. What were the ‘“‘ compromise measures” ? 

(The answer to this question may be found’ on pages 
191 to 193, Barnes’ History, or in any good United States 
history of Taylor and Fillmore’s administrations.) 

If the class is a primary one, this little story may be 
told to them. 

Clay’s home was in Kentucky. He was for many 
years in Congress at Washington. There were no rail- 
roads; so he started one autumn with his wife and 
lovely daughter, Lizzie, by stage. It was along journey. 
They traveled north until] they came to Covington, and 
then crossed to Cincinnati on a ferry. Then they started 
on the road to Columbus, Ohio, because they had to go 
a long distance round to get to Washington. Soon Liz- 
zie had a headache ; they stopped at Lebanon, Ohio, and 
poor Lizzie was so sick with fever she could go no 
further ; a doctor was called, but Lizzie died in three 
days, and was buried there, and Mr. Clay and his 
wife wentsorrowfully on to Washington. A monument 
of stone marks the grave now. It is surrounded by a 
strong fence with many strands of barbed wire, to keep 
curiosity seekers from destroying the monument. 

APRIL 19.—1. George Gordon Byron, a poet of rare 
genius, died in 1824 ; while in college he wrote ‘‘Hours of 
Idleness,” which was severely criticised ; in retaliation 
he wrote ‘‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” a 
caustic satire on friend and foe. He wrote ‘Childe 
Harold,” the success of which occasioned his remark, 
‘*T awoke one morning and found myself famous.” He 
traveled extensively, and sympathized with and assisted 
Greece in her struggle for freedom. 

From his poetry these are selected : 


My days, though few, have pass’d below 

In much of joy, though much of woe ; 

Yet still, in hours of love or strife, 

I’ve ’scap’d the weariness of life. 
Let’s not unman each other—part at once ; 
All farewells should be sudden, when for ever, 
Else they make an eternity of moments, 
And clog the last sad sands of life with tears. 
I met him in green old age, 
And looking like the oak, worn but still steady, 
Amidst the elements, whilst younger trees 
Fell fast around him. 


ot 


The deepest ice that ever froze 
Can only o’er the surface close ; 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow. 
Famished people must be slowly nurst, 
And fed by spoonfuls, else they always burst. 
When dinner has oppress’d me 
I think it is perhaps the gloomiest hour, 
Which turns up out of the sad twenty-four. 
Here’s a sigh for those who love me, 
And a smile for those who hate ; 
And, whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for ev’ry fate. 
Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing. 


9. 


AprIL 26.—David Hume was born in Edinburgh in 
1711. He was an eminent English historian and phil- 
osopher ; author of a valuable history of England ; his 
first efforts were not successful, but the later volumes 
were very popular. Law students take ‘‘ Hume’s His- 
tory of England” as a text-book; thoughts from Hume 
on ‘‘ Delicacy of Taste.” Nothing is so improving to the 
temper as the study of the beauties either of poetry, 
eloquence, music, or painting. They give a certain 
elegance of sentiment to which the rest of mankind are 
strangers. The emotions which they excite are soft and 
tender. They draw off the mind from the hurry of 
business and interest, cherish reflection, dispose to 
tranquillity; and produce an agreeable melancholy, 
which of all dispositions of the mind, is the best suited 
to love and friendship. 





HOW TO USE A DIAGRAM IN TEACHING THE 
HISTORY OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 


By ANNAH May Sous, Mankato, State Normal 
School, Minn. 

As soon as my class begin to study the constitutional 

period of United States history, I pution the board two 





lines to represent the two parties spoken of. The upper 





A VISIT TO A FREE LIBRARY, 





No one can estimate the good that goes out from a 
free library and reading-room. In a recent number of 
‘* Book Notes,” quoted in Harper’s Weekly, Mr. Sidney 
8. Rider describes a recent pleasant visit to the free 
library in Pawtucket, a flourishing manufacturing town 
near Providence. The visit, he says, was an object-les- 
son. It was in the evening, and in a room bright with 
electric lights and warm sat some fifty boys poring over 
the London Graphic and Illustrated News and Harper’s 
Weekly, while at the other tables men were reading 
magazines, and women and girls at their own tables 
were engaged in the same way. 

At the extreme end of the room were the bookshelves 
of ten thousand volumes, along which boys ranged at 
will, taking down books at their pleasure. To Mr. 
Rider’s surprised question whether such freedom could 
be safely permitted, the librarian replied that nothing 
was ever seriously displaced, while the theft or mutila- 
tion of books was almost unknown. A boy brought up 
a book to be entered; it was a bound volume of the 
Century. Another followed with Stanley’s Through the 
Dark Continent. One boy had the Iliad in Pope's 
translation ; the next, a volume of Bancroft’s history, 
and when Mr, Rider asked if he worked in the m'll, he 







































cessful one of Washington’s administration. As we 
study, it is discovered that there were Federalists and 
anti-Federalists before Washington’s election, so the lines 
are extended back beyond his name. Hamilton’s plan, 
we find, caused renewed hostilities between these parties, 
so that is put down, on the side of the line representing 
the party which championed it. For the same reason 
the ‘‘ Alien and Sedition Laws,” is put down over 
Adams’ name. The word ‘ Republican” is written 
under the lower line to show that the majority of the 
anti-Federalists take that name in order to more clearly 
define their position in regard to the policy of the gov- 
ernment. As we study each administration, the lines 
representing the parties are extended, approaching or 
receding from each other as the facts warrant. 

Sometimes the lines are put on the board by a member 
of the class," sometimes by the teacher. In either case 
the class tells which direction the lines are to take, and 
what questions had sufficient effect upon the parties to 
deserve a place on the lines. 

Sometimes when the lines run parallel for a distance, 
I draw them, with a few of the curved lines which 
represent the sections which broke away from the 
mother party. At once some one will want to know 
what the new lines mean, and the lesson which will 
explain the mystery is looked forward to with some new 
interest. 

The diagram is not often made the central point of a 
lesson. After we have talked over all the events of a 
period we single out the “ political” events, the causes 
of these are noted and traced back, if pozsible to the 
preceding administration. Next we look at the effect 
of these events upon the nation, and the parties and 
elections. 

It has not been my custom to have the diagram mem- 
orized, but I find the students often use it in written 
reviews and examinations, to express what would take 
a number of lines, and much time to explain in any 
other way. 





“Ts thinking doing?” “Is something done by every 
act of the mind?” “Can anyone thing be done by doing 
something else?’’ There is a great difference between 





10, There are some feelings time cannot benumb 


 acaaadneec engines of doing it, Think of 
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one represents the Federal party, as that was the suc-| answered, ‘‘ Yes, in the Dexter Yarn Mill.” The boys 


were not selected ; they were noted as they came. 

Upon a little inquiry it appeared that the boys, when 
they first came, had the boy’s taste for dime novels and 
mischief ; but a little frank, firm, good-natured talk 
from the director and the librarian, a sensible man and 
woman, had worked the wonder, which Miss Burt in 
the school at Chicago had also wrought, and taught the 
boys and girls to prefer the better book. Robinson 
Crusoe, the Swiss Family Robinson, and their kind are 
as entertaining to the boy, if he were but made to know 
it, as Blue Skin and Black Bessand Sixteen-String Jack. 
Mr. Rider says truly that the free library mill-boys of 
to-day will be the real strength of Pawtucket to-mor- 
row, and he exhorts every village in Rhode Island to 
consider Pawtucket, and then go and do likewise, “‘ for 
no town’s money can be so well expended.” Good books 
are uplifting forces which intelligent teachers are not 
slow in using. 

A few days ago a superintendent wrote us about his 
excellent pedagogical library. We asked him how he 
got the money to pay for it. His answer is worthy of a 
record in the ScHOOL JOURNAL: ‘‘ When I order bovks 
for the school, I always add two or three for my 
teachers. This practice I have continued for several 
years; the result is I have now a large collection of 
teachers’ professional literature.” We exhort other 
superintendents to go and do likewise. The results will 
pay for the trouble it costs. 





THE OLD MEN AND WOMEN ARE NOT 
ALL DEAD. 


Sidney Bartlett, LL.D., a prominent and still active 
member of the Boston bar, observed his ninetieth birth- 
day last week. He was a contemporary of Daniel Web- 
ster, Chief Justice Shaw, Benjamin R. Curtis, Jeremiah 
Mason, Chief Justice Parsons, and Rufus Choate. Al- 
though ten years the senior of Gladstone, he is daily 
arguing complicated cases with the same great ease and 
lucidity as in former years. It is said that he has 4 
yearly practice of $100,000. 

There is an old lady, who lives in Wilton, Conn., who 





is so modest that she doesn’t want her name printed, 
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She is 71 years old, and last week she walked into 
Curtis’ hardware store, Norwich, and asked them to 
Jend her a lantern, as she was about to start to walk 
home, and she was afraid it might be dark before she 
got there. Her house by the nearest road is thirteen 
miles from there, but she doesn’t think anything of leav- 
ing Wilton in the morning, and walking down and 
back. Mr. Curtis gave her the lantern and a few 
matches, and three days after she returned it with 
many thanks, 








THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 
March 17—Boston Evacuated by the British—1776. 
March 18—Grover Cleveland, 22d Pres. U. 8. bn.—1887. 
March 19—Dr. David Livingstone, explorer, born—1818. 
March 20—Ovid, Roman poet, born—43 B.C. 
March 21—Robert Bruce, Scottish King, born—1274. 
March 22—Rosa Bonheur, French painter, born—1822. 
March 28—Schuyler Colfax, Am, Statesman, bn.—1823. 





MANUAL TRAINING.—III. 

There has been no specific manual training article in 
the JOURNAL for some time, but as Colonel Parker says 
of language lessons, ‘‘ All lessons should be lessons in 
language,” so it will be found that nearly all lessons 
proposed in the JOURNAL from time to time are those 
that train the hand ; or rather lessons that by using the 
hand train the mind. Pupils learning lessons and re- 
peating them like so many parrots, while the teacher 
sits, book in hand, to see that every word is just right 
will not come under the head of manual training. 
Many of the selections, the Drawing Lessons by Prof. 
Little, and Brief Lesson Plans, are all manual training 
exercises. Penmanship, drawing, calisthenics, and all 
making are the foundation for manual training exercise. 
Making and drawing are the forms that will be used in 
these lessons. 

1. Let each pupil have a smooth board a foot square, 
a keen knife, a foot rule, and some plain, unruled white 
paper. Cut out squares four inches ona side. It is very 
important these be exactly square; a card (business 
card) is cut true and can be used to aid in this. (a) To 
learn to cut paper with square corners is an exercise 
that will require of itself weeks to accomplish. (6) To 
cut a perfect square is another exercise that will require 
weeks. But let us suppose this to be done. 

2. On two of the squares a distance just the thickness 
of the paper back from the edge of the square, paste 
either a (a) square of paper or cardboard, or (b) strips of 
paper or cardboard. This must be nicely done ; when 
in the right position put a book or heavy weight on it to 
press it flat. The best paste is flour paste that is boiled 
and is thick ; starch answers as well ; it must be put on 
thin and even with a camel’s-hair brush, not with the 
finger or with a stick. 














3. Now use these two as end pieces, and paste the 
other four around and a cube will be formed. 

The above is not all that can be said. Some*“paste 
“holding pieces” (such the inside strips of card are 
called) on two of the four side pieces ; it makes a better 
job. 

This making of a cube may seem very simple, but it 
requires much skill. 

The teacher should have a good foot-rule and test 
every cube submitted to him. The sides should be flat 
and perfectly clean. The edges should be straight, the 


corners square. It should lie down on a table like a| after 


solid wooden cube, 


DECORATION. 
After a pupil has made an approved cube he may be 


allowed to decorate it. The example selected is one of 
a flower that is seen in every house and placed in every 
school-house. 

This design can be placed on one of the squares, and 
others selected for the other sides ; or this can be placed 
on one side and two placed on another side; they can 
be colored if a box of colors is owned by a pupil ; every 
pupil should have a box of moist water colors. Or, 
other flowers may be selected like the geranium. 

Now, teachers, each send the best one of the squares, 
after it is decorated with name of pupil, address, age, etc. 
We have books to send to three of the best. Ani let us 
hear from every teacher who is trying manual training 
in his school. Let him tell what he does, and what the 
results are. If manual training is not a good thing we 
want to know it. 





PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 





I 


The sword of Washington! The staff of Franklin! Oh, 
sir, what associations are linked in adamant with these 
names! Washington, whose sword, as my friend has 
said, was never drawn but in the cause of his country, and 
never sheathed when wielded in his country’s cavse! 
Franklin, the philosopher of the thunderbolt, the —_- 
press, and the ploughshare ! —JOHN QuINCY ADAMS. 


II. 


Our native song,—our native song, 
Oh, where is he who loves it not ? 
The spell it holds is deep and strong, 
Where’er we go, whate’er our lot. 
Let other music t our ear, 
With thrilling or dulcet tone, 
We speak to as we pause to hear, 
But yet—oh, yet—’tis not our own. 
The anthem chant, the ballad wild, 
The notes that we remember long,— 
The theme we sing with mans tongue,— 
’Tis this we love,—our native song. 
—ELIzA Cook. 


III. 


The love of country is universal. It has its seat deep 
down in the human heart. It strengthens with our years : 
itis not weakeded by distance, and we all! feel the mag- 
netism of its wondrous power. 

—Hon. Joun F. DILLON. 


Iv. 


God bless the ! let it float and fill 
The sky with its uty ;—our heart-strings thrill 
To the low, sweet chant of its wind-swept bars, 
And the chorus of all its clustered stars. 
Embrace it, O mothers, and heroes shall grow 
While its colors blush warm on your bosoms of snow. 
Defend it, O fathers, there’s no sweeter death, 
Than to float its fair folds with a soldier’s last breath ! 
And love it, O children, be true to the sires 
Who wove it in pain by the old camp-fires. 
—SAMUEL L. Simpson. 


Vv. 

By every act let us enco and promote the true prin- 

ciples of the government. fet the love of liberty here- 
be dearer than love of life. Let it be 





promote and uphold everywhere a 


our ighest aim to 
spirit of strict honesty, and be a virtuous and exalted com- 








munity living under and enjoying all the institutions 
of a model republic. —Hon, C. 8, CHASE. 
VI. 
O’er the high and o’er the lon. 
Floats that banner bright and holy, 
In the rays of om’s sun ; 
In the nation’s heart embedded, 
O’er our Union ped wedded, 
One in all, and all in one. 


As it floated long before us, 
Be it ever floating o’er us, 
O’er our land from shore to shore 
There are freemen yet to wave it, 
Millions who would die to save it, 
Wave it, save it evermore. 
vir —DEXTER SMITH. 


We have had our troublesasa nation. Our domes- 
tic war passed over this fair land, leaving its mark on 
each brow, its shadow in each household. But, thank 
God, that is over now. Sweet peace blesses the whole 
land, and slavery, the cause of the war, is no more a 
part of the system. Now, every man, woman, and 
child is ra’ to the dignity of an American freeman, 
and we all rejoice that it is so. That bright, trium- 
phant banner of liberty now floats proudly over every 
foot of American soul. —Hown. I. C. PARKER. 





‘ 
ARBOR DAY AND SPRING-TIME EXERCISE, 
1st pupil repeats :— 54 
Like the glad dawn ushering in the winged hours 
of day, the jocund Spring heralds the successive 
changes of the seasons. —FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 


RECITATION :— 


These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God ; the rolling year 

Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 

p Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 


Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. They thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year ; 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks, 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves in hollow whispering gales, 
Thy beauty shines in autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
—THOMSON. 
2nd pupil :— 
‘** Winter is well-nigh past and gone, driven away by 
the advent of the still young Spring.” 


RECITATION :— 


Dull Winter hastens to be gone, 
He's disappearing fast ; 

The sunny hours are coming on 
The stormy time is past. 

The ice no longer binds the rill. 
Nor snows their mantle fling ; 

For every bleak and barren hill 

Has kissed the breeze of spring. 

—R. TOWNLEY. 


Littie girl asks :— 
O, when does the spring begin ? 


3rd pupil :— 

‘* Every season, in the country, has its dominant musi- 
cal note, and of the month of March, in Portugal, this 
note is the wryneck’s cry. It comes with a sudden quite 
startling music of its own from the still leafless coppice, 
to tell that the time of bud, and leaf, and flower is at 
hand. The sound too has a certain mystery about it, 
for though the notes are everywhere in the air, and 
every dweller here knows them well and welcomes them, 
the bird that utters them is very seldom seen. Our first 
spring visitors are the bluebird and the robin, the blue- 
bird invariably coming first. He seems to say— Hear 
me, hear me!’” 


Little girl comes skipping in with flowers in her handa 
and repeats :— 
I come, I come ye have called me long, 
I come o’er the mountains with light and song ! 
Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 
—Mrs. HEMANS. 


Boy repeats :— 


But I say—*‘ Hail to the trees! 
Patient and generous mothers of mankind, 





Arching the hills, the minstrels of the mind, 
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Spring’s glorious flowers, and Summer’s balmy tents 
A sharer in man’s free and happier sense.” 


Boy waves his hands and shouts: 


‘* Hurrah! for the beautiful trees ! 
Hurrah ! for the forest grand, 

The pride of His centuries, 

The garden of God’s own land.” 


Teacher repeats :— 


When we plant a tree, we are doing what we can to 
make our planet a more wholesome and happier dwell- 
ing-place for those who come after us, if not for our- 
selves.” 


RECITATION :— 


How gladly would my soul forego. 
All that arithmeticians know, 
Or stiff grammarians quaintly teach, 
Or all that industry can reach, 
To taste, each morn, of all the joys 
That with the laughing sun arise ; 
And unconstrained to rove along 
The bushy brakes and glens among ; 
And woo the muse’s gentle power, 
In unfrequented rural bower. 

—HEnRY KIRKE WHITE. 

4th pupil :— 
Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king ; 
Then blooms each thing then maids dance in aring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing, 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pu we, to witta woo. 
—TuHomas Nasu. 
5th pupil :— 

It is then the times are merry, and 
‘‘ The tree-tops are writing all over the sky 
An’ a heigh ho! 
There’s a bird now and then flitting by 
An’ a heigh ho! 
The buds are rounder and some are red 
On the places where last year’s leaves were dead ; 
An’ a heigh ho, an’ a heigh ! 


‘‘ There’s a change in every bush in the h dge: 
An’ a heigh ho! 
The down has all gone from the last year’s sedge ; 
An’ a heigh ho! 
The nests have blown out of the apple trees ; 
The birds that are coming can build where they 
please ; 
An’ a heigh ho, an’ a heigh !” 
Therefore, glad bird, warble, and shrill, and carol, 
Now that earth whom winter stripped, 
Putteth on her spring apparel, 
Daintily woven, gaily tipped. 
—ALFRED AUSTIN. 
6th pupil :— 
But I want to plant some trees and should like to 
know what ones have been selected. 
A boy repeats :— 
‘* Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 
And still flourish he, hale green tree. 
When a hundred years are gone.” 


—H. F, CHORLEy, 
A little boy repeats :— 


‘* Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 


7th pupil :— 

In my plot no tulips blow— 

Snow-loving pines and oaks instead ; 
And rank the savage maples grow 
From Spring’s faint flush to Autumn red.” 
—EMERSON. 
Little girl repeats :— 

I have found violets, Spring has come on, 

And the cool winds feel softer, and the rain 

Falls in the beaded drops of the Summer time. 

You may hear birds at morning and at eve, 

The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls, 

Cooing upon the eaves, and drawing in 

His beautiful, bright neck ; and, from the hills, 

A murmur like the hoarseness of the sea, 

Tells the release of waters, and the earth 

Sends up a pleasant smell, and the dry leaves 

Are lifted by the grass ; and so I know, 

That Nature, with her delicate ear, has heard 

The dropping of the velvet foot of Spring. 

—N. P. WILLIs. 
8th pupil :— 
I am thankful for the violets, but I thank heaven for 

the trees. With my little voice I claim for them the 
gratitude of man, 


Teacher : 
Who can tell me about our famous trees? 
Answers given by different pupils. 


1, The “‘ Burgoyne Elm” at Albany, N. Y. It was 
planted on the day the British general, Burgoyne, was 
brought a prisoner into Albany. 

2. The ash-trees planted by General Washington at 
Mt. Vernon. These trees form a beautiful row, which 
are the admiration of all who visit the home of the 
‘** Father of his Country.” 

8. ** The Cary Tree,” planted by Alice and Phoebe 
Cary. One day coming home from school they found 
it in the road, and carrying it to the opposite side, they 
dug out the earth with sticks and their hands, and 
planted the tree. When these two sisters had grown to 
womanhood, and removed to New York City, they 
never returned to their old home without paying a visit 
to the tree they had planted. That tree is the large and 
beautiful sycamore which one sees in passing along the 
Hamilton turnpike from College Hill to Mt, Pleasant, 
Hamilton county, Ohio, 

4, ‘‘Washington Elm,” in Cambridge, Mass. Under 
the shade of this venerable tree, Washington first took 
command of the Continental army, July 3, 1775. It 
stands in the center of a great public thoroughfare, its 
trunk protected by an iron fence from injury by passing 
vehicles, which for more than a century have turned out 
for this tree. 


5. “Old Liberty Elm,” in Boston was planted by a 
schoolmaster “ong before the Revolutionary War, and 
dedicated by him to the independence of the colonies. 
It stood there until within a few years, and when it fell 
the bells in all the churches of Boston were tolled, and a 
feeling of sadness spread over city and state. It was 
the custom of our New England ancestors to plant trees 
and dedicate them to liberty. Many of these ‘liberty 
trees,” consecrated by our forefathers, are still standing. 

6. The weeping-willow in Cop’s burying-ground, near 
Bunker Hill. This willow, grown from a branch taken 
from the tree that shaded the grave of Napoleon at St. 
Helena, now waves over that of Cotton Mather, so noted 
in Salem witchcraft, 
9th pupil: 

Not an oak in all that list of ‘‘ famous trees.” 
in favor of our planting an oak rise upon their 
feet. 

School rise, and wave their hands, 


All 


RECITATION :— 

The young oak grew and proudly grew, 
For its roots were deep and strong ; 

And a shadow broad on the earth it threw, 
And the sunshine linger’d long 

On its glossy leaf, where the flickering light, 
Was flung to the evening sky ; 

And the wild bird soared to its airy height, 
And taught her young to fly. 


—Mrs. E. OAKEs SMITH. 
RECITATION : : 


With his guarded old arms and his iron form, \ 
Majestic in the wood, 

From age to age, in sun and storm, 
The live-oak long has stood ; 

And generations come and go, 
And still he stands upright, 

And he sternly looks on the world below, 
As conscious of his might. 


10th pupil : 

And I want to plant a pine tree, for I think 
with Ruskin that “the pine shadows rest upon 
a nation.” 


RECITATION : 

Old as Jove, 

Old as love, 

Who of me 

Tells the pedigree ? 

Only the mountains old, 

Only the waters cold, 

Only moon and star 

My coévals are. 

Ere the first fowl sung, 

My relenting boughs among, 
Ere Adam wived, 

Ere Adam lived, 

Ere the duck dived, 

Ere the bees hived, 

Ere the lion roared, 

Ere the eagle soared, 

Light and heat, land and sea, 
—EMERSON, 








Spake unto the oldest tree, 


Little girl asks :— 


‘* Do you suppose they will ever put our oak and pine 
among the list of famous trees?” 


Teacher :— 


That will depend upon your own actions. If the boys 
and girls of this school do noble deeds in the world, 
many will remember our planting these trees, that 
otherwise would forget all about it. 


11th pupil ;— 


I suppose you mean by that, that we must plant some- 
thing with the trees, 


Little boy :— 
I know what she means, but Iam not going to tell, 


but when I throw a handful of dirt around our tree you 
just notice if I am not a better boy after that. 


12th pupil :— 

What you say reminds me of something Washington 
Irving said ; ‘‘ As the leaves of trees are said to absorb 
all noxious qualities of the air, and to breathe forth a 
purer atmosphere, so itseems to me as if they drew from 
us all sordid and angry passions, and breathed forth 
peace and philanthropy.” 


RECITATION :— 


Oh, Rosalind ! these trees shall be my books, 
And 1n their barks my thoughts I'll character, 
That every eye which in this forest looks, 
Shall see thy virtue witnessed everywhere. 
—SHAKESPEARB. 
RECITATION :— 
I care not how men may trace their ancestry, 
To ape or Adam ; let them please their whim ; 
But I, in June, am midway to believe 
A tree among my fair progenitors— 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Hail, old patrician trees so great and good ! 
Hail, ye plebeian under-wood ! 

Where the poetic birds rejoice, 

And for their quiet nests and plenteous food, 
Pay with their grateful voice. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


First Pupil.—BIRTuDAY. 
Born September 7, 1533, at Greenwich palace, the favor- 


ite abode of her royal parents, Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn. 
Second Puptl.—EDUCcATION. 

Her education was carefully attended to under the sup- 
erintendency of Catharine Parr, the last of her father’s 
queens.- Under the instruction of the celebrated Roger 
Ascham she made great progress in several languages and 
also became very skilful in music. Her works consist 
chiefly of translations from the Greek, Latin, and French. 
She read or wrote something every day, 
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Third Pupil.—HER REIGN. 

She became queen in her twenty-fifth year, and reigned 
forty-four years. Her reign was often spoken of as the 
“ golden days of good Queen Bess.” 


Fourth Pupil.—PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

She was very fond of decorating her person, and her 
love for rich dresses, jewels, and other ornaments was 
always very evident. Paul Hentzer, a German, saw her 
going to church in her sixty-fifth year and describes her 
as having pearls with rich drops in her ears, false red 
hair, a small crown on her head, a white silk dress 
bordered with pearls, and a collar of gold and jewels. 


Fifth Pupit.—INcIDENTs. 

Once when walking she came to a muddy place and 
Walter Raleigh, who happened to be near, spread his new 
plush cloak on the ground for her to walk on. 

Walter Raleigh once wrote on a window where she 
could see it, “Fain would I climb, but fear I to fall.” 
She immediately wrote under it, ‘If thy heart fail thee, 
climb not at all.” 


Sixth Pupil.—HER DEATH. 

She died March 24, 1603, in the seventieth year of her age, 
and was buried in the same grave with her sister, Mary 
Tudor, in Westminster abbey. For many days and nights 
before her death she refused medicine and sat with her 
finger on her mouth refusing tospeak. She was the last 
of the Tudors. 
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MEMORY GEMS. 





‘‘T have discovered the philosopher’s stone that turns 
everything into gold; it is, ‘Pay as you go.’” 
—FRANELIN. 
A single bad habit will mar an otherwise faultless 
character as an ink spot soileth the pure white page. 
—H. BALLov. 


Dare to be true ; nothing can ever need a lie. 
—GEORGE HERBERT. 





I love to lose myself in other men’s minds. 
—CHARLES LAMB. 





There is no success without you work for it. 
—JAMES GARFIELD. 





You cannot dream yourself into a character; you 
must hammer and forge yourself one. 
—FROUDE. 





Whatever career you embrace, propose to yourself 
an elevated aim. —VICTOR COUSIN. 





A noble deed is a step towards heaven. 
—HOLLAND. 
It is of very little account what men think of us, 
but it is of great importance what God thinks of us. 
—Moopy. 





If you love others, they will love you. If you speak 
kindly to them, they will speak kindly to you. Love is 
repaid with love, and hatred with hatred. 





Better be small and shine, than be great and cast a 
shadow. —Rev. THERON Brown. 





When we see the dishonor of a thing, then it is time to 
renounce it. —PLUTARCH. 
Do something worth living for, worth dying for. 
—DEAN STANLEY. 


Youth should be a savings bank. 
‘ —MADAME SWETCHINE. 


oe 


Nothing is so hard but search will find it out. 
—HERRICE. 





He is not only idle who does nothing, but he is idle 
who might be better employed. —SOORATES. 


We can de more good by being good than in any other 
way. —ROWLAND HILL. 
It is not calling your neighbors names that settles a 
‘question. —D’IsRaELi. 
Better’ be ati hour too early than a minute too late. 
He who shuns not small faults by little and little 
falleth into greater ones, 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 
A plan has been formed for tunneling underneath Broadway, 
New York, from the city hall to Harlem, with branches running 
under the East and Hudson rivers. [Why is rapid transit neces- 
sary to New York? How wouid tunnels to Jersey City and 
Brooklyn affect the freight business 7] 
Socialist meetings in France were dispersed by the police. {De- 
fine the word socialism. Under what other names are social 
agitators known? What are the proper means of securing redress 
of social wrongs ?] 
President Harrison was maugurated at Washington. [How 
many presidents of the United States have there been? Where 
was the first president inaugurated? When was Washington city 
founded, and how was the district in which it is situated obtained ? 
Why is it called the “ City of Magnificent Distances *’?]} 


Mr. Edison will have a magnificent electrical display at the Paris 
exposition. [What did Franklin’s experiment with a kite prove? 
Who invented the telegraphic alphabet, now in use? What 
changes has telegraphy made in the business world? Give an 
account of the laying of the first Atlantic cable. Explain how 
the electric light is produced. How is electricity used as a 
motor ?] 

Seventy lives were lost in a gale on the North sea. [What coun- 
tries border on the North sea? Mention the strongest nations 
among them. Explain the theory in regard to the cause of 
storms. ]} 


The Federate Council of the Protestant Episcopal church of 
New York formed a province from the five dioceses of the state. 
{What is a diocese? What churches divide their jurisdiction into 
dioceses? By what name are the district organizations of the 
M. E. church known? The Presbyterian? The Dutch Reformed? 
In what countries are there established churches? Why is there 
not one in the United States ?] 


Congress considered various appropriation bills. [Mention dif- 
ferent departments of the government. How is money raised to 
pay the expenses? What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of the present mode of indirect taxation? What articles can you 
mention on which an indirect tax is paid to the United States 
government? Do you think taxation should produce a surplus, or 
merely pay the government expenses? Why ?] 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


Dr. Frithiof Nansen, the explorer of Greenland, is a typical 
Norseman. “I live much in the pine forests,” he says: “they are 
so solemn.” [Give an estimate of the size of Oreenland. By whom 
is it inhabited? For what are the Norsemen noted? What do 
you know about their country? What_other trees besides pines 
are found in that climate 7] 

The New England Woman’s club recently gave, at Boston, a 
reception to Miss Katherine Simonds, to commemorate her fiftieth 
anniversary as a public school teacher. |What states are known 
as New England? How did they receive that name ?] 

The late M. R. Saint-Hilaire, one of the last survivors of the 
eminent;Sorbonne professors of Louis Philippe’s reign, died a few 
days ago at the age of eighty-three. |What do you know about 
Louis Philippe? What king ‘of France was beheaded? Who is 
the president of that country? What caused the recent resigna- 
tion of the cabinet ?] 

Samuel J. Tilden’s birthday was celebrated. [What reforms 
did he effect in New York? When (id he run for president? 
How was the disputed election decided ?) 

The widow of Richard A. Proctor has beer granted a pension 
of $500 a year by Queen Victoria. [Whatdo you know of Mr. 
Proctor as a scientist? Mention some important discoveries 
made by noted astronomers? What ancient nations were most 
proficient in astronomy? How are astronomers able to predict 
eclipses of the sun and moon with such wonderful accuracy 7} 


A good sharp appetite and good digestion are given by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Take it now. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA. 
Supt. J. H. Phillips is now delivering to the Birmingham high 
and normal schools an interesting course of lectures on the 


“ History of Language.” M. W. R. 
Birmingham, 











CALIFORNIA, 


A bill is before the legislature asking for the establishment of, 
and an $80,000 appropriation for, a medical college to be located 
in San Francisco, and to form a part of the university system. 

There are fifty-two county superintendents iu the state, of whom 
seven are women. There are also sixteen cities having city super- 
intendents. In many cases the city officer is also county superin- 
tendent. 

The senate has passed a bill for the establishment of a state 
reform school to be located at Ione, Amador county. 

According to the last report of the superintendent of public 
instruction, it appears that, in 1888, there were in the state, 2,712 
school districts ; 4,988 teachers employed ; 207,050 pupils enrolled , 
270,500 census children in the state. Of the teachers employed, 
1,112 were holders of life diplomas, and 748 held educational 
diplomas. 

California pays her teachers a higher average salary then any 
other state in the Union. 

Iewa. 

A sehool and home for children who have only one or no 
parents 1s to be built in the vicinity of Estherville. Mr. Danie) 
Pierce, once a poor orphan, but now a wealthy banker of [lnois, 
gives $100,000 for this purpose. Each pupil will be given a 
thorough education in the English branches. They will also be 
taught the best methods of farming, stock-raising, housekeeping, 
ete, 











Normal institutes will be held in the school-house at Kensett 
for two weeks beginning March 18. The fall session convenes in 
the public schoo] building at Northwood, beginning on the 19th 
day of August and closing the 30th, H. H. DAVIDSON. 
Estherville. 

KANSAS. 


The board of trustees of Midland College, at Atchison, have 
elected Rey. 8. B. Barnitz, of Des Momes, who has during the past 
six years been secretary of the home mission board of the 
Lutheran church, president of the college. The college opened 
its new building January 3. 

The public library at Emporia, has received a handsome gift 
from Senator Plumb in the shape of a complete edition of the 
Britannica encyclopedia, beautifully bound in morocco. 

The advisability of introducing music as a regular study in the 
public schools of Kansas City is being discussed. 

The Dickinson county teachers’ association held a largely 
attended meeting January 12. Over 150 teachers were present. A 
feature of the program wasa lecture by State Supt. G. W. Winans. 
The new officers elected are: president, S. M. Cook ; vice-president, 
H. F. Graham ; sec-etary, Miss Franc Baker. 

Prof. Curtis has resigned his chair of mathematics in Washburn 
College, Topeka, and accepts a U. 8. government position. He is 
succeeded by Prof. T. E. Leighton, a teacher of 17 years experi- 
ence and a graduate of Yale. 

Kanegas boasts of fifteen educational papers. 

The high school of Leavenworth has 224 pupils—92 young men 
and 132 young women. The whole number of pupils of the public 
schools as enrojled November 1, is 2,897. 

The Abilene ugh school added 600 volumes to its library this 
month. 

Loua Patty, one of the best teachers in the city schools of 
Emporia, was married to Hon. Fremont Miller, state representa- 
tive. Her sister takes her place in the schools. 


MARYLAND, 
The colored teachers have reason to be proud of their examiner 
and secretary, Mr. John T. Thompson. He labors earnestly for 
their advancement, and under his guidance the schools are greatly 
improved. Caas. L. Moors. 
Ellicott City. 

NEVADA. 

The teachers of Eureka hold an institute every Friday alternoon 
at which Supt. Will 8. Monroe gives a talk on psychology. 

The bill in the legislature, prohibiting persons under eighteen 
years of age from teaching in this state, has been tabled. 

The average monthly salary of male teachers in Nevada is 
$98.41 ; of female teachers, $67.65; average length of school term, 
8.5 months, 

There was a rumor that Nevada expected to go into the book- 
publishing business. There is no probability, however, of the 
experiment being tried. 

State Supt. Dovey has this to say of the high schools of Nevada 
in his report just published: “The High Schools of Virginia, 
Gold Hill, Carson, Reno, and Eureka, are deserving of special 
mention, Each is under the management of able, zealous, 
and progressive educators, Upon them for years the state has 
depended for its ablest and most proficient teachers.” 

Eureka, WILL 8. MONROE. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The cause of education in North Carolina is advancing. 

The association of city superintendents recently held a most 
successful session in which al] the leading towns of the state were 
represented. Many topics of vital interest were discussed, 
among which we may mention, “The Educational Value of 
Manual Training,” “* Science in the Schools,” “‘ Examinations for 
Promotion,” “* The Work of the City Superintendent,” etc. 

The Education Club, composed of presidents of colleges, 
principals of high schools, and superintendents of city schools is 
our latest organization and has for its object the advancement of 
every educational interest in our state. 

An increased attendance is expected at the next session of the 
teachers’ assembly and immediately after its close a party of sixty 
teachers will sail for Europe. 

It seems more than probable that the present legislature will 
establish a training school for teachers. 

Our state superintendent and several city superintendents at- 
tended the Washington meeting. W. A. BLAIR. 

Winston, 

ONTARIO. 

Professor Brown, late of the Ontario Agricultural College, has 
been appointed, by the government of Victoria, principal of the 
Central Agricultural College of Australia, with headquarters at 
Melbourne. 

Principal Grant, of Queen's University, Kingston, is agitating 
for a higher and more uniform standard of matriculation to the 
universities, The more all the preliminary examinations are 
consolidated by the colleges, the better will the secondary schools 
accomplish the work. 

Lindsay high school has been raised to the status of a collegiate 
institute ; Parkdale high schoo) is also to receive the same promo- 
tion. The high school at Glencoe went into operation in January 
and another new high school is under way at Aurora. Mean 
while the government is supine in the matter of increasing the 
grant to the secondary schools. 

Prof. Alexander, of Dalhousie College, Halifax, has been 
appointed to the chair of English, in Toronto University. 

The Hon. Mr. Ross, minister of education, recently called 
together a number of manufacturers and workers in the different 
mechanical arts, to take counsel with them about the establish 
ment of a school of technology. 

The finance committee are going to grade the salaries of princi 
pais on the following scale: For first year’s service, $750; from 
2d to 8th year’s service, $36 per year increase; from 9th year’s 
service to 16th year’s service, $48 per year increase, or a maximum 
of $1,838. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Potter eeunty. has a permanent teachers’ association, which 
holds semi-annual meetings. The association owns a valuable 
teachers’ library, to which it is constantly making additions. 
The following are some of the prominent features of the meeting 
held at the Eleven-Mile school house, February 22 and 23; “ Pri- 
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mary Reading,” Eda Doerner; “‘ How to Interest the Parents,’ 
J. C. Wilkinson ; “ Methods in Spelling,” Kate L. Holmes, 

A number of local institutes are every year held in the county’ 
ail of which are well attended by the people. 

The Coudersport school board recently gave their primary 
teacher, Miss Jennie White, ten dollars, with which to purchase 
material for teaching color, form,and number. The superinten- 
dent of the ‘county, Mr. H. H. Kies, is in full sympathy with pro- 
gressive ideas in education. 

The trustees of the Bloomsburg aeunel recently decided to 
appropriate a small sum for the purpose of purchasing papers 
and magaz'nes for the reading-room of the school. 

Bloomsburg. Wa. NOETLING. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The last annual report of the state superintendent of education 
shows an increase in enrollment of 18,417, an average attend- 
ance of 14,036, more and better schools, and advancement in all 
educational interests. Winnsboroand Rock Hill have spent about 
$12,000 each on their school buildings. Greenville begins with 
$18,000 and her magnificent school-houses are located in the finest 
parts of the city. It is recommended that each district be given 
authority to levy a local supplementary school tax. The recently 
added normal college of the state university for males, and 
he Winthrop training school for girls are well spoken of. Sixteen 
county institutes were held during the year. Industrial education 
is spoken of as follows: There is quite a demand for industrial 
training schools, and it is desired that private benevolence should 
furnish at least one model.” The report abounds in glittering 
generalities. Wms. 8. MORRISON. 

Greenville. 

TEXAS. 

German and Spanish are thoroughly taught in the San Antonio 
schools. The Tyler schools celebrated, March 2, the Texas Fourth 
of July, throughout all grades. The schools will make an ex- 
hibit of practical work some time in April. Keatchie College, T. A. 
Coleman, president, has been removed from Keatchie, La., to Na- 
cagdoches, Tex., and is in a flourishing condition. Mrs. Fannie 
Reese Pugh, principal of the Hearne schools, deserves unbounded 
praise for the energy and patience she has shown in her work 
vrof. G. W. Dale, formerly of Nashville, is now teaching elocu- 
tion in Ft. Worth. Dr. M. B. Franklin, a leading Texas educa- 
tor, died recently at Tampa, Fla. The colored teachers of De 
Witt county have organized a reading circle. The Ennis public 
schools, under Supt. Watkins, are doing finer work than ever be_ 
fore. The superintendent has an able assistant in Prof. Bernard 
Packard. The county and city superintendents, at their meeting 
in Waco, recommended to the legislature: (1) The establishment 
of the district system, the districts to have the same bounds as 
the justice precincts. (2) The payment of all school moneys collec- 
ted by the counties into the state treasury, to be disbursed from 
t he treasury on requisition of county officials, as money may be 
needed. (3) The union of two or more sparsely settled counties 
into one district for county superintendency work. (4) The enact- 
ment of a law, requiring country teachers to attend an institute 
at least two days out of every two months, one of wese days to 
be a school day, penalty of not complying with this law to be the 
forfeiture of salaries for two days. The county institute of 
Johnson county holds interesting meetings every month at Cle- 
burne, where Supt. J. H. Long has charge. Supt. Sutton, of 
Houston, has three new principals, Messrs. Atwood, Majors, and 
Chrisman, all of whom receive a hearty welcome to Texas. Prof. 
A. A. McGregor, the new superintendent of Waco, has made a 
most favorable impression upon his co-workers, and has taken 
hold of his work with much energy. Supt. J. R. Winds, of Bur- 
net, isa new man in Texas, but he has already won a fine place 
among our educators. Mrs. PENNYBACKER. 


TENNESSEE. 
We have had no institutes in some time, but we are all going to 
the National Association next summer. 
The “six weeks free schools” have commenced in many dis- 
tricts. The Brownsville Female College has recently admitted 


boys. W. D. PowEtu. 
Stanton Depot. 
VERMONT. 
Ex-State Superintendent Dartt has begun his work writing the 
Springfield town history. 


Miss Dora Wells, of Montpelier, has been elected principal of a 
school in Corry, Penn. 

Hon. C. P. Marsh, of Woodstock,has presented to the University 
of Vermont 100 volumes for its law library. 

Barre is to have a new school-house built from modern plans 
to accommodate its 500 school children in comfort. 

A well supported Shakespeare club is a feature of student life at 
the Methodist seminary at Montpelier. B. H. ALLBEE. 

Perkinsville. 


NEW YORK CITY, 








The department of vocal music in the College for the Training 
ot Teachers, No. 9 University Place, is under the direction of 
Prof. Theodore F, Seward, and the Tonic Sol-fa method is 
adopted as the basis of instruction. Vocal music is taught in both 
the junior and senior years of the college course, and it is an 
advantage of the system employed that it makes it possible for 
the regular class teacher to give the instruction in music, thus 
rendering the employment of a special teacher, with all its attend- 
ant educational disadvantages, unnecessary. This department is 
also prepared to give instruction to special students and to special 
or private classes of teachers and others, and to furnish teachers 
to introduce the system elsewhere. Prof. Seward himself is pre- 
pared to give a limited number of lectures and lessons at points 
not too remote from New York City. A special class is now 
organized, meeting at the college on Tuesdays at 4 P. M., to study 
sight-reading and the methods of teaching it. Terms: $5.00 for 
the course of fifteen lessons. For further information address 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., president, 9 University Place, 
New York City. 

Charles R. Hemman, a schoolboy, thirteen years old, ran away 
from his home at No. 128 East Eighty-seventh street, on Wednes- 
day, because he had failed in his examinations, and was mortified 
by the Joss of promotion, The police are looking for him, 


There was a large attendance at the meeting held at 9 University 
Place, College for the Training of Teachers, March 1, to discuss 
plans for introducing into New York the study of history, and 
especially American history, after the methods adopted at the old 
South Church in Boston, which work has extended to Chicago 
and other Western cities. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler called the meeting to order at 4 p.m., 
and after a few opening remarks introduced Or. William T. 
Harris, of Concord, Mass., who addressed the meeting, upon the 
value of historic study, and the need that the history of our 
Own country and its institutions shall be intelligently understood, 
especially in cities where a large body of the voters are of foreign 
birth or parentage. 

After speaking of the Old South work in Boston, Dr. Harris 
said: “We are a composite population, and the foreigners who 
come here would not be interested in us as a people, if they were 
not able to see and know what we have done by history. In 
reading the newspaper, they must have a knowledge of our 
history. Our present can only be known by our past. All history 
should be studied as a conflict between the individual will and the 
substantial will. History may be said to be the unfolding of the 
substantial will. A man finds his greater self in studying what is 
substantial in human freedom.” Dr. Harris’ lecture presented 
history in its broadest sense, and we regret that space forbids our 
giving it in full. George Cary Eggleston and Pro’. Thomas 
Davidson made some interesting remarks at the close of Dr. 
Harris’ lecture, It was resolved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the chairman to formulate methods for the better 
understanding of the history and institutions of our country, 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS, ORGANIZED 
JANUARY 16, 1889. 


The object of this conference is “to secure a better understand- 
ing and formulation of natural methods of instruction, and a 
more intelligent co-operation in all departments of educational 
work.” 

“ Any pe1son interested in the objects of the association shall be 
eligible for membership. The names of persons applying for 
membership shall be received by the secretary and referred to the 
committee on membership ; and upon this report a ballot shall be 
had and a majority vote of the members present, and voting, shall 
be sufficiert to elect.” 

“The membership fee shall be one dollar per annum, payable 
during the month of January.” 

OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1889,—President, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Ph.D., president of the College for the Training of 
Teachers, New York City. Vice-Presidents, William N. Barringer, 
A.M., superintendent of schools, Newark, N, J.; Miss Julia Rich- 
man, principal of grammar school No. 77, New York City. Secre- 
tary, Miss Emily I. Conant, Normal College, New York City. 
Address, 42 West 48th street, N. Y, Treasurer, John F. Woodhull, 
A.B., College for Training of Teachers, New York City. Address, 
No.9 University Place, N. Y. Executive Committee, the president, 
the secretary, the chairman of the committee on kindergarten, 
the chairman of the committee on form study, the chairman of 
the committee on manual training, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on usual school work; Randall Spaulding, superintendent 
of schools, Montclair N. J. Committee on Kindergarten, Miss Car- 
oline T. Haven, Workingmen’s School, New York City; Miss 
Angeline Brooks, College for the Training of Teachers, New 
York City ; Miss May Mackintosh, Weehawken, New Jersey ; Miss 
Sarah A. Stewart, Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia; Miss Mary 
L. Van Wagenen, All Souls’ Church kindergarten, 48th street and 
6th avenue. Committee on Form Study and Drawing, Walter 8. 
Perry, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Miss Alice Stone, Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York; Mrs. Sara B. Fawcett, supervisor of drawing, 
Newark, N. J.; Langdon 8. Thompson, supervisor of drawing, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Miss M. C. Field, high school, Long Branch, 
New Jersey. Committee on Manual Training, Albert G. Compton, 
College of the City of New York; Henry M. Leipziger, Ph.D., 
Hebrew Technical Institute, New York; Charles R. Richards, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Arthur W. Chase, College for the 
Training of Teachers, New York City; Paul Hoffman, assistant 
superintendent of schools, New York City. Committee on Usual 
School Work: 8. T. Dutton, superintendent of schools, New 
Haven, Conn.; Randall Spaulding, superintendent of schools, 


»| Montclair, N. J.; Miss Isabelle Parsels,, Normal College, New 


York; Henry P. O'Neil, principal of grammar school No. 1, New 
York; James M. Green, A.M., principal of state normal school, 
Trenton, N. J. Committee on Admissions: N. A. Calkins, assistant 
superintendent of schools, New York; W. H. Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Brooklyn; Jerome Allen, Ph.D., professor of 
pedagogy, New York University. 


At the meeting for the purpose of discussing plans for introduc- 
ing into New York the study of history, the following committee 
was appointed to discuss and formulate plans: 

George Cary Eggleston, chairman, editor of the Commercial 
Advertiser. 

N. A. Calkins, assistant superintendent of schools. 

Rey. R. Heber Newton. 

Miss Charlotte F. Daley. 

Dr. W. A. Dunning, instructor in history, Columbia College. 


BROOKLYN. 








MEETINGS, CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


March 1.—All grades. “ Benefits of Professional Reading to the 
Class Teacher,” Principal W. M. Giffin, Newark. 

March 8.—Ist, 2¢, 8d, and 4th grades. “Plants and Practical 
Tlustrations of How to Collect and Preserve Botanical Specimens 
for Class Work,” Prof. John Mickleborough. 

March 15.—All grades. *“*The Principles Underlying Elemen- 
tary Language Teaching,” Dr. Jerome Allen. 

March 22,—5th, 6th, and 7th grades. “ Reading,” Principal A. 
B. Guilford, Jersey City. 


Attce A. Doveuas, 





Chairman Com, on Prim, Grade Meetings. 


LETTERS. 


821. ORGANIZED EFFoRT.—Organized effort is needed. 
All tradesmen, of whatever occupation, have their organ- 
izations. Manufacturers have their trusts. Capitalists 
have their syndicates. Doctors have their medica] 
societies: Ministers have their conferences. Grocers have 
their trade meetings. What have the teachers? Wo asso- 
ciations are formed for their general welfare. Each teach- 
er plods his own weary way, and so long as no union exists 
the evils enumerated will confront us. 

Reforms for the correction of these abuses are urged by 
some of the foremost teachers in the state. Shall these 
gallant heroes have our earnest support? Shall we cour. 
ageously stand by them ? 

Hamburgh, N. J. 





Wm, M. VAN SICKLE. 


822. TEACHERS’ HOLIDAYs.—Is Thnttiitving a holiday 
“for everybody but teachers”? A member of the hoard 
refused to give me that day, and that is what he said. He 
added, ‘‘Teachers do not work twenty-six days of every 
month.” But we work very hard twenty days of each 
month. I should like to know how they are going to give 
the children a holiday, and not the teacher. I suppose I 
shall be wiser when I am old, but it is more then I can 
understand now. Youne HoPeErFv. 


823. HINTS ON DISCIPLINE.—A school teacher can never 
be successful in the class-room, unless the pupils have 
perfect confidence in him. To accomplish this the teacher 
must trust the scholars, and ask occasional favors. If the 
class is noisy, it is because system is wanting. The pupils 
should be so arranged in their seats, that the restless ones 
are separated. Then a program of the day should be 
tacked on the wall, and literally followed. Each pupil 
should understand that he has a time to study, a time to 
recite, and a time to converse. A. R.S. 


324. A WORD FROM NEW JERSEY.—A recent number of 
the JOURNAL says, “Parsing is dead and diagramming 
dying.”” If you should come over to New Jersey, you 
would still find a great deakof precious time wasted in this 
way in some of our most pretentious schools. In ourschool 
the pupils have commenced a lifeless course of parsing, with 
which Iam thoroughly disgusted. What shall we teach 
in regard to language. How shall we teach it so as to be a 
real benefit ? Weask your assistance. We will succeed if 
untiring effort brings success. 


Rockaway. F. J. HEADLY. 





825. DISCOURAGEMENTS OF TEACHERS.—Every teacher 
that works for a higher station in life, and for the im- 
provement of the educational system, will overcome the 
discouragements. The one which affects me most is that 
of obtaining study, for so many look at the territory gone 
over, and not the amount of knowledge obtained. 

Weatherby, Mo. A. E. HARPER. 





826. K TrmME.—I notice that all the clocks used as signs, 
point to Lys RS minutes past eight. Why is this time selected 
L 


This is to designate the hour when Abraham Lincoln 
was shot on April 14, 1865. 


227. Gop BLess You.—Why do the Norw 
any ef universally say, “God bless you,” 
sneezes? I noticed that many [rish used t! 
Connecticut. 


We have emerged from a period of ignorance and super- 
stition, it must be remembered, and much of the super- 
stition still remains, such as the dislike of Friday, seeing 
the new moon over the left shoulder; sneezing was be- 
lieved to be the effect of the departure of an evil spirit. 


of this state 

when any one 

same expression in 
M. D. 


328. COMBUSTION IN WINTER.—I noticed that N. B: W. 
gives, as the reason that combustion is faster in winter, 
that more oxygen is contained in a given quantity of air. 
It seems to me that a better reason is, the difference be- 
tween the specific gravity of gases of combustion and sur- 
rounding atmosphere,—i.¢e. the difference is greater in 
cold weather than in warm, hence better Graught or more 
air,—thus giving more oxygen for the process of combus- 
tion. 


Lemars, Iowa, JOHN L. VARNUM. 


829. MENTAL DISCIPLINE.—In a recent number of the 
JOURNAL, appeared an article from the pen of William M. 
Giffin, with which I am in the main in unison, but there is 
one paragraph to which I wish to take exception, and that 
is the fourth, in which he endorses the method of the 
teacher who combined school-room recitation with a game 
of ball. Such methods inflict injuries on the minds of the 
pupils. The chief end of school-work is not to make the 
“children just as happy as they can be,”’ but it is to train 
their minds and develop harmoniously all the faculties. 
But just as soon as we begin to teach by “fun” methods, 
we lead pupils to feel that the chief end of life is to have a 
“jolly good time,” which I believe is e great mistake. 

Yardley, Pa. Ff. ALGERNON CADWALLADER 
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$30. CHILDREN ARE SUSCEPTIBLE TO IMPRESSIONS.—The 
influence of one pupil over another is due to the same 
tendency to imitate. How shall the teacher correct the 
bad impressions children receive from each other? What 
shall he do when he sees one drifting into evil through 
evil companionship * We must not arouse discord among 
them; we cannot separate them. Shall we then select the 
pupil who seems to encourage evil instead of good, and 
make him our special cere and study ? Armed with that 
charity that beareth all things, and hopeth all things, 
shall we patiently and untiringly work and watch and 
pray for the easily tempted, the erring and the weak ? 

G. W.S. 


831. ENCOURAGEMENT TO TEACHERS.—The following 
letter was sent by a boy toa teacher, who had given her 


room, as he has been promoted : 

Dear --— : Iam very sorry that I am going to leave you now 
and I hope you will have the benefit of it. I did never know how 
to read until I came to your class and I can tell to any teacher 
in the school because you can make good scholars for I am the 
one that knows it I could learn more off you in one day than I 
could learn off any teacher in the primary department and I hope 
you will always the luck of it in the rest of your life. 


Your loving friend, 
New York Oity. culiialia, 





332. JANITOR Work.—Who should build fires in the school- 
m—* the teacher ~~ ‘the district, if there is no mention of it in 
the contract ? M. f. xX. 


Thisis not a question of law, but of adjustment, tact if 
you please. Have a fair and square talk about it with the 
trustee, and if you use reason he will probably be won, 
unless he is perfectly unreasonable. 


333. ELEVATE THE SCIENCE OF TEACHING.—How can 
the teachers’ profession be raised to its proper place? 
That it does not occupy its royal rank among the profes- 
sions may not be the fault of the teacher of to-day, but 
that it should remain in its humble and degraded sphere 
Fill certainly be laid to our doors. First, must it ever be 
a stepping-stone to the other professions ? Imagine a man 
practicing law or medicine until he makes money enough 
to study the science of teaching ? Would he not do much 
less harm in the world if he were to deviate, so decidedly 
from the usual course ? Is the profession unable to defend 
itself? God gives no greater gift to man or woman than 
that of teaching! Only those who know and understand 
it realize its fearful responsibilities, its wondrous priv- 
ileges. Is it not cowardly? Isit not criminal to permit a 
thing so holy to fallin the rear,ohteachers?’ ‘‘ He who’d 
be free, himself must strike the blow.”” What can we do? 
The other professions, and the trades defend themselves, 
why cannot we? Do we fully appreciate the worth of our 
work ? E. D. 8. 


834. OVERCROWDED ScwHoors.—I recently visited the 
Jackson schools. The university students acquited them- 
selves well. 1 have never heard more masterly speeches, 
nor seen more manly young men. Meeting one of the 
teachers I asked him about the character of work done in 
the city school. He replied, “* Well, they say we have a 
fine school, everything is on a grand scale; but let me tell 
you, we can’t do justice toso many. For instance, we are 
compelled to hear a reading class, of 50 or 75 pupils in 15 
minutes.” Is this the case with all the city graded 
schools? Then truly they can be but little more than 
grand machines. Where, in such a system. can we find 
room for individual influence. individual training ? 

Ww. DP. 


835. THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE FAMILY.— 
In the JouRNAL for Dec. 1, Rév. W. Travis says that he is 
in honest doubt whether our common school system, thus 
far, has been an aid or hindrance to the family, and that 
there is scarcely one school in a thousand whose instruc- 
tion and discipline make better and more obedient and 
faithful children in the household. 

My friend, the root of the evil is not in the schools, bat 
in the homes. Asa teacher, I am willing to shoulder my 
share of the responsibility, but I am not willing to take 
the parents’ in addition. Truly has Froebel said, “ Culti- 
vate the mothers and you cultivate the human race.” If 
parents would work in unison with the teachers, our work 
would be much more effective. 


Willmar, Minn. CARRIE A. SMITH. 


336. How 1 TEACH GEOGRAPHY.—We are now studying 
Europe. Each member of the class has a blank book, and 
for first lesson is to bring to the class an outline of each 
country of which that grand division is composed. We 
then have a general conversation concerning its position 
on the globe, etc. The pupils name and bound each 
country from their own drawings. In the next lesson 
they come to class with mountains and rivers drawn, and 
continue in this way until everything of interest concern- 
ing Europe has been drawn and talked about. They are 
encouraged to gather knowledge from ne 

Sperry, lowa. 


337. MAKE CHANGES CAUTIOUSLY.—It is true that “he 
who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore, is a benefactor of the race.”” In making room for the 


Etta BARR. 





‘| would pull up some of the “ good grain.” I givea few 


extra blade, he should be careful not to pull out any of 
the blades that are already growing, and are still useful, 

which I am afraid Mr. A. E. Frye has been doing. For 
instance he mentions : 

1. “‘ Book definitions of natural forms of land and water.” 
These may be taught to advantage with the aid of pictures 
given in most geographies and illustrations given by the 
teacher. 

2. ‘Height of mountain peaks,’”’ and “ Area of coun- 
tries’ may be taught to advantage as a means of compar. 

ison, besides being useful information. 

8. “Lists of products,—exports and imports,—except 
those of chief commercial value.”” These may be taught 
and the less important ones added with the statement 
that they are not of so much importance. In this way the 
pupil will readily understand that there are a few of 
these articles produced or exported. 

Ww. WEBBER 


338. “‘ WHAT CAN BE OMITTED.”—I was much interested 
in the article by Mr. Frye, and I thing that a great deal of 
time is wasted on unimportant parts of geography, but in 
pulling up geographical weeds, it seems to me that he 


items: (1) I think that if teachers would explain the defi- 
nitions of the natural forms of land and water, given in 
text-books, they would be of far more value, and better 
than those that most teachers can give. (2) I would give 
about the height of some of the prominent mountains of 
a country ; so that a scholar may be able to tell whether a 
mountain is one or five miles high. (8) If it had not been 
for lists of exports and imports given in geography, I 

should have known but comparatively little about our 
country’s commerce. WARREN H. DENISEN. 


839. COLORED ScHOoLts.—There are thirteen colored 
schools in Howard Co., Md., and fourteen teachers. At the 
association held on February 18, the sum of $718.14 was 
paid to them, which amounts, in most cares, includes 
bills for the school, to be paid, less sums that have been 
paid on account. The highest salary paid to any one 
colored teacher is $75 per quarter, about $30 per month, 
and that is paid to but one; the lowest is $50. 

In one of the recent numbers of the JOURNAL, I saw an 
account of a female teacher in the West who walked daily 
eight miles. We have one who walks daily ten miles. 
He tells me that his attendance is most discouraging. In 
my own school there is an enrollment of 94, with an aver- 
age of but 54, and there are yet out of school almost three 
times as many children, who have never been inside of 
the school-room, and whose parents seem to have no 
desire to send, as their names are not on my register. 
Etiicott City, Md. Ca#As. L. MOORE. 


340. UNrFoRM STATE EXAMINATION QuESTIONS.—I notice that 


Tore. If they are so productive of ts, yey not give the 
readers of the JOURNAL the benetit of them. I app te the 
contents of the Seeee, Sat think — publishing of ¢ of examina- 

tion questions would add to its utility RIBER. 

The reason why we do not publish these questions in the 
JOURNAL, is because we have not space. We hope to be 
ablle to increase tle number of pages of the JouRNAL next 
September. We shall certainly do so if our list continues 
to increase as rapidly as at present. Then we shall give 
those and similar questions a place. 


341. MANUAL IRAINING SCHOOLS.—I desire to put two boys 
Whe 16 and 13 respectively, into some manual training school. 
t yom you recommend ? 
orth, Texas. C. C. CUMMINGS. 


ae would be many advantages attained by sending 
them to Jamestown, N. Y., whose schools are superinten- 
ded by Samuel G. Love. They would get the ordinary 
training of our best schools, and in addition a good course 
of manual training. The Pratt Institute of Brooklyn is 
an excellent school, that has just been opened; here 
manual training is given in addition to a course of ordi- 
nary study. The St. Louis Manual Training School, 
under the charge of Prof. C. M. Woodward, has been in 
operation for several years, and has met with ‘good suc- 
cess. We think for boys of the age you mention, who are 
to go away from home, that Jamestown would be prefer- 
able. 


e+ 


QUESTIONS 10 BE ANSWERED. 





The following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers will take pleasure 
in answering them. The NuMBER of the question should head 
the reply. 


241. Sree. Rams First Usep.— nee ane weiege yore chest 
tails first used in the United States? C. D. FULLER. 


242. READING Goop Booxks.—Give A ad of sopuaing 5 
peg te aes cg i ae sae - 


NEWS OF THE Day. —How would you create an interest in 
ae K. 


244, rt py OF TEACHERS.— What hoes comepanl it to 
soboot rota ee ee eo an ae discharge of the 


— Pras bog In GEOGRA aye umimpret 


you publish uniform state examination question, in the INSTI- | Geo 


DROPPING A BULLET.—Why ve a bullet cconngt ay a 
high tower fall east of a vertical line? . F. 


247. CORRECT QUESTIONING.—Is it correct to ask a poche 
thus: You received the present, did you? A. 8. F. 


248. IMPERIAL Ciry.—Which is the Imperial city? CC. A. M. 


249. KING or Sparn.—How old must the young king of Spain 
become, ere he can begin to rule? MINNIE MERWIN. 


250. PRESIDENT OF SWITZERLAND.—Who is now president of 
Switzerland ? MINNIE MERWIN. 


251. PrcruRES ON PosTAL CARDS AND Stamps.—Will you tell 
me whose pictures are on postal cards and postage ones" 

222. Rerorm Saqpeuve ASSOCIATION.—What is the Reform 
Spelling Associatio: C. O, GREEVER. 


253. Rooks. aie are some interesting ways of convincing 
children that rocks do not grow ? TEACHER. 


254. HEMISPHERES.—W hat reason is shave for the hemispheres 
being termed “ Eastern and Western" TEACHER, 


ANSWERS. 


181.)—Gender is a variation in the 





GENDERS. (Ans, to Ques. 
form of words to denote sex. As there are only two sexes, male 
and female, there can be only two genders, masculine and 
feminine. In parsing a word that represents an object that has 
no sex, or that may be either male or female, simply state that it 
has no sex, or that its sex is unknown. 

Galveston, Tex. E. G. LirTLEJOBN. 


How To CREATE INTEREST. (Ans. to Ques. 190.)—First of all, a 
debating club or school literary society, something that has a 
direct bearing on the school, where pupils, parents, and teachers 
have a common interest, has been known to serve as a counter 
attraction, and even to break up daneing schools and euchre par- 
ties. Again, the collection of minerals, plants, and woods has 
been known to create a Evely interest in local geology and 
botany, and give fresh impetus to school work. Supplementary 
reading is another aid. The subject of American or Greek his 

tory may be taken up. Outof school the pupils may be directed 
to read with special reference to the general outline furnished by 
the teacher, or the special book in use. The teacher must study 
the tastes and inclinations of her individual school, and the 
remedy will at once suggest itself. WiLL 8S. Monroe. 


SYSTEMS OF TEACHING Music. (Ans. to Ques. wt By writing 
to Prof. . F. Seward, East Orange, N. “M. A. H.” will be 
pointed to sources of information regarding es merits of the 
Tonic Sol-fa, now so favorably received by educators throughout 
the country. It combines naturalness with simplicity, and is 
worthy of the study of every teacher. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Sones will inform her regarding the excellent system of music 
ot which Prof. H. E. Holt is the leader. WILL 8. MONROE 


PRIME MINISTER. (Ans. to Ques. 198.)- 
prime minister of England, Salisbury. 


SENDING MINISTERS OR AMBASSADORS. (Ans. to Ques. 200.)— 
Our government sends no a:nbassadors to other countries ; minis 
ter is the highest official sent. J.A.H 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 
have no vote. 


Civil GOVERNMENT. (Ans. to Ques, 208.)—“ Analysis of Civil 
Government,” by Townsend, and “ Civics for Young Americans,” 
by Giffin. J. A. H. 


SUN BRIGHTER THAN MOON. (Ans. to Ques. 205.)—The sun 
shines by its own light, the moon by the sun’s light reflected from 
the surface of me moon. J. A. A. 
Newark, 


If the question means 
J. A. 


(Ans, to Ques, 202.)—The state will 
J. A. H. 


Because the moon receives its light from the sun. The causes 
of the heat and light of the sun are not certainly known. 
Second Milo, N. Y. G. E. M. 


Fictitious NAMES OF SraTes. (Ans. to Ques. 74.)—Rhode 
Island; Little Rhody; Sister Rhody. Maryland: Old Line State. 
eorgia : Cracker State. Kentucky : Corn Cracker State; Bluegrass 
State. mnessee: Unknown. Alabama: Unknown. hio : 
| mag 2 —, Minnesota: Gopher State. Iowa: Hawkeye 
Sta Missouri: Bullion or lron State. Kansas: Garden of the 
West: Sunn Land; Golden Belt. Nebraska: Black Water State. 
Dakota: Unknown. California: Golden State. Colorado: Cen- 
tennial State. Nevada: Silver State. Oreg.n: Unknown. 

B. H. ALLBEE. 


CAPITAL OF MONTANA. (Ans. to Ques. 68.)—Helena. California 
is noted for its beautiful sootery. © with little, if any, distinction 
regarding the Iecality of what is The Yosemite Valley, the 
region of the great trees, and the Golden Gate are most famous, 
perhaps. B. H. ALLBER. 


Civii Action. (Ans. to 8. 82.—(a) A “ civil action” is that 
given to a person injured, by ection, as opposed to a criminal 
prosecution. (b) A cotminal” is one who has offended against 
criminal law. The prosecution of such person for such offense is 
Conequsnasos a “criminal action.” (c) Grand jury, a jury of not 
less than twelve nor more than twenty-four, whose duty it is to 
examine into accusations against persons charged with crime, 
und if they see just cause, then to find bills of indictment against 
them, to be presented to the court. (d) Petit jury is a jury of 
twelve men, who are ———— to try causes at the bar of a 
court, and after heari: e evidence and the law, to give a ver- 
dict, or decision, in reference to the cause. (e) Congress limits 
the making of money. J. W. Men. 


COMPOSER OF PoEM. (Ans. to Ques. 191.)—Name of poor, “The 
Maniac,” and composed by George Monk. G.N. 


SIGHT-READING. (Ans. to Ques. 178.)—Seleet words which you 
can make interesting to the pupil. Do not tell them: “* That word 
cheese.” But say to them, “Oh, here isa word! the name of 
something all of you have eaten!” Have them guess what the 
word is; let each one have a guess. Go to the board and print the 
word. Children, I will tell you something more about this 
word. Look at it; it was once carried by an animal, a cow! 
After a long time it’ was put in the store to sell, when we bought 
it, and now we have it often on our tables to eat; and when you 
see it you say, ‘Thank you for some cheese.’” Now, my fellow- 
teachers, if you will n in this way, you will find that your 
a pu will awake; you may try it. I assure you that 
every member of your class will ever know the word cheese when 
~ C it. Now, select A weves of their little lesson, and make 
hem inte d you will succeed. You may leave 
ies “ but, +’ " om "7 . in, ” * to, ” * 80, ” and such 0 taku 
care of themselves. not stop for a child to Jearn “ the,” but 
go on teac' him to see words which appeal to his knowledge of 
Tf this is any help to my fellow-teachers, I wil! give some 
of methods I have found successful during thirty years of - 
continuous teaching. A. L. F. 





Goop Worps.—I do not know bow I could do without the In- 
sTrruTsR, I find so many good suggestions in it. E. P. M. 





A Well Planned Entertainment 


once a year will make a start for a library for almost any school 
in the country and keep it running over with good books. New 
York, New Jersey, California, Wisconsin, and many other states 
give state aid, if applied for. Best books can be purchased of us 
at best discounts. List of 1000 Best Booxs For Scmoon Liprary 





phy that rainor points, 80 Ge 





free, Send for it, E, L, KetzoaG & Co,, % Clinton Place, N, ¥ 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS FOR THE SCHOOL-Room. By John 
F. Woodhull, Prof. of Natural Science in the College for 
the Training of Teachers, New York City. E, L. Kel- 
logg & Co., New York and Chicago. 50 cents. 


This is not a text-book on natural science. The experi- 
ments may be made by teachers, wholly without previous 
experience. It isa book that will guide the user, by ex- 

rimental methods, to a right comprehension of elemen- 
ary science. To have the pupil repeat the words of a 
text-book is the usual plan; this book directs the pupil to 
ae? orm an experiment, and then to state his conclusions. 

his is the plan pursued by every eminent teacher. It is 
not usually done in our schools use the teacher has 
not been rightly instructed—does not know how. But 
this method is the coming method, for knowledge of 
right ways of teaching are spreading. The author has un- 
dertaken this field of work and met with great success. 
At the institutes he awakens unbounded interest_by mak- 
ing simple experiments. Now the teachers have his book, 
and can make them or teach their pupils to make them. 
There are ninety-one experiments in this book ; the mate- 
rials are 7 inexpensive and can be got in any village, 
or are a ee at hand in near] omer kitchen. The time 
required will be about a year, if two lessons are given each 
week. Weare now coming toa period that demands real 
teaching, and sham teaching must go. As Herbert Spen- 
cer has well pointed out, and Joseph Payne has re-stated 
the learner must begin and study things for himself, anc 
not be satisfied with what another one studies. ence 
this book will be of great value to teachers in all 
classes of schools. 





ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN BUSINESS. By Seymour Eaton. 
— by Seymour Eaton, 50 Bromfield Street, 
ston. 


In this book, similar in appearence and size with “ Civil 
Service,”’ Mr. Eaton has discussed a good many points in 
business. First is found short cuts in figures,—rapid 
and accurate addition made easy; following this among 
other things, is seen, the Civil Service method of addition, 
—how to prove addition in ten seconds,— the Lowell mul- 
tiplication rule,—proof of multiplication in ten seconds,— 
contracted multiplication of decimals,—the sixty-day in- 
terest method,—table of transposed numbers,—how to 
read a gas meter, and a variety of other similar subjects. 
Following these valuable lessons is sound business advice 
on a multitude of points, necessary to the proper accom- 
plishment of the work undertaken, including punctua- 
tion, how to speak and write correctly, and how to make 
change rapidly. Mr. Eaton has managed to put in a small 
compass, a great amount of practical help and valuable 
advice on business topics. 


JESUS IN MODERN LIFE. By Algernon Sidney Logan. 
—_—* J. B. Lippincott Company. 299 pp. 


The introduction to the body of this book is a long one, 
of nearly seventy pages. Following this is a brief outline 
of the life of Jesus, his miraculous birth and genealogies, 
early years, rise of the mind of Jesus, review of the temp- 
tation ge, momen. | his public ministry,—call of the first 
disciples,—genera scene of his ministry, and duration of 
it,—his teachings,—miracles and transtiguration,—from 
Galilee to Golgotha, with suggestions from the testament, 
and many other interesting points in the life of our Sav- 
ior. The book is full of thought, and furnishes a welcome 
’ visitor for a quiet hour. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 1607-1885. By Charles F. Rich- 
ardson. Complete in Two Volumes. Vol. II, Ameri- 
can Poetry and Fiction. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 456 pp. 


Poetry is the rhythmical expression of beauty or imagi- 
nation, and we can easily see, such being the case, that 
the Puritans could not be expected to produce poems. 
They were too matter-of-fact ; poesy had no room in the 
Puritan’s mental composition. The Dutchmen, of New 
Amsterdam, could not be expected to furnish poets, and 
in colonial days, the South was no better off. Accord- 
ingly, very little poetry was produced in America before 
the close of the eighteenth century. In this large, and 
well-written volume, the author has given, in a most in- 
teresting and thoughtful manner, the history of Ameri- 
can poetry and fiction. The twelve chapters which com- 
pose the book, go over the ground in a most comprehen- 
sive way, and treat of Early Verse Making in America,— 
The Dawn of Imagination,—Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow,—Edgar A. Poe,—Emerson as Poet,—Poets of Free- 
dom and Culture,—Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes,—Tones 
and Tendencies of American Verse,—The Bela Begin- 
ning of Fiction,—Jam« s Fenimore Cooper,—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,—The Lesser Novelists,—and Later Movements in 
American Fiction. The sti dent and reader of literature 
will be delighted with the history and information 
furnished by Mr. Richardson, and hail with delight so 
valuable an addition to American literature. 


THE YOUNGEST Miss LORTON, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Norah Perry. 
Tremont Street. 290 pp. $1.50. 

Miss Perry is acknowledged to be one of the most witty, 
winning, and charming writers for girls. Her storiesinva- 
riably teach moral lessons, and they are so prettily covered 
with a bright and fresh imagination, that an impression is 
easily made. ‘ The Youngest Lorton ”’ is a delightful 
little story of family life, and shows Miss Dolly, in a 
ey ot lights;—among them is, what the family 
thought of her,—what she thought of herself, her fortune, 
her gift of language, and how she creates a c. The 
“ other stories’’ are, That Ridiculous Child,—The Kit-Cat 
Club,—Susy’s Dragon,—In a Rag-Bag,—The Story of Little 
Syl,—The Little Dunbars,—Molly Gair’s New Dress,— 
Dolly Varden, and, What Hope Bell Found in Her Stock- 
ng. 


NOTES ON THE EARLY TRAINING OF CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
frank Malleson. Third Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., Publishers. 130pp. 60 cents. 


The great problem is to “train up a child in the way ” 
he should grow, for grow he will in any ease. This prob- 
lem has been pretty thoroughly treated by the author of 
this volume, in which she has addressed herself with con- 
fidence tc parents. Her belief isa strong one, in both the 
pobility and difficulty of the duties of parents, and she 


Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 211|M 





presents her ——— as an educator, with the belief 
that it will weigh in the matter of thought upon the sub- 
ect. The main — however, is to perceive clearly the 


deal to be striven for, which in the child’s education 
should never be short of the highest. Following an Intro- 
duction, Mrs. Malleson has discussed, Infant Life,— 
Nursery Management,—The Employment and Occupation 
of Children—Some Cardinal Virtues,— Reverence,—Truth 
Love,-—Obedience to Conscience,—Duty, and Rewards and 
Punishments. The book is filled with many good things 
upon the all-important point, early training of children,— 
and parents especially, are addressed, for with them is the 
education of the child commenced. Teachers, too, ma. 
learn om number of valuable lessons by making a study 
of the thoughts advanced by the author, who speaks of 
what she knows and understands. Any one interested in 
gg education of a child should secure tnis volume and use 
t. 


CIvIL SERVICE HELP MANUAL. Ten Weeks’ Course of 
Study. By Seymour Eaton. Seymour Eaton, Publisher, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 104 pp. 

There can be no doubt that toa person of moderate in- 
come, the Civil Service furnishes a channel for pleasant 
work, and fairly good pay, and the system has been so ex- 
tended that now itis the avenue to any number of good po- 
sitions. In this volume, the candidate fur entrance upon 
the Civil Service work, will find a mine of valuable infor- 
mation. First, is found an epitome of the revised Civil Ser- 
vice rules, with directions to candidates. ‘This is followed 
by a ten weeks’ course of study, fully and clearly defined, 
closing this part with a model examination paper, on geog- 
raphy, history, and government. Thirty-two pages at the 
end of the volume are devoted to, ‘‘ How to Write a Good 
Business Letter,”’ which givesin full, kinds of letters, parts 
of a letter, skeleton letters, hints and oT for correspond- 
ing clerks,—how to address letters, with letters of applica- 
tion, recommendation, ordering goods,—styles of 
ship, and the U. S. Postage Laws. The boo 
with red edges. 


THE SCIENCE OF UTTERANCE; Designed for Supplemen- 
tary Instruction in the Reading Classes of Public and 
Private Schools. By C. Dean. evised with the Assist- 
ance of Joseph Estabrook, M. A. Fourth Edition. Thi- 
cago: John U. Buckbee & Co. 124 pp. 50 cents. 


This volume has been prepared for supplementary in- 
struction in the art of reading ; and the end proposed is to 
train the vocal organs to express the sentiments as well as 
to appreciate the literature of ordinary reading in schools. 
The system, as arranged in this volume, has been success- 
fully used in schools in training pupils to express or con- 
vey thought in an agreeable and intelligent manner, and 
it will meet a want that has long been felt by teachers of 
reading, especially in case of those who desire to give 
prominence to the cultivation of the votce. The book is 
compact and a convenient manual of the most important 
principle of vocal expression. The definitions are clear 
and simple, and the exercises and all matter for class use 
are attractively arranged. The selections for reading are 
in good taste and of excellent quality. 


p nman- 
is well bound, 


COOKING AND SEWING SONGS AND RECITATIONS. For In- 
dustrial and Mission Schools. Edited by Mrs. J. B. 
Romer. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 7 East 


14th Street. 65 pp. 50 cents. 


Neatly bound in green cloth, with flexible covers, good 
paper and type, this volume of bright and lively songs and 
recitations comes at a time when it is most needed. Sing- 
ing always enlivens work, and the great success which has 
attended the introduction of cooking into industrial and 
mission schools, demands a book of songs to accompany 
the hand-work, for by the means of singtng children ac- 
complish much more, and learn faster. These songs have 
been written by some of the best song writers, are set to 
college and other popular airs, and can be used for exhibi- 
tions and entertainments. In teaching cooking to classes 
of children, the author has, from experience, found that 
— and cheerful songs are very helpful and myn 
and in sewing, as well, singing may be used with the little 
ones to advantage. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. Bartholomew, F. R. 
= London: Macmillan & Co. 24 maps. One shil- 
ng. 


The maps, plans, and bird’s-eye views of cities, coun- 
tries, and towns in this atlas, are remarkably clear and 
well defined. The twenty-four maps represent the world 
from six different points of view,—Europe, illustrating 
geographical terms,—Diagrams, illustrating elementa 
eocereany Tes World,—Charts, showing height of land, 

epth of sea, and zones of climate. The British Empire,— 
Physical map of Central Europe,—Political map of Central 
Europe,—River Basins, rain-fall, railway map and physical 
map of the British Isles —England and Wales, northern 
and southern section,—Scotland,—Ireland, Asia, Africa, 
North and South America, and Australia, The atlas is 
designed to illustrate the principal text-books on elemen- 
tary geography. 


NoTeE.—In a recent notice of ‘‘ English Grammar,” com- 
iled under the direction of the state board of education, 
acramento, California, we omitted to mention the va 
important fact, that, by a special arrangement made wit 
essrs. Reed and Kellogg, authors of and Kellogg’s 
well known “ Graded Lessons in English” and “ er 
Lessons in English,’’—the system of diagramming, owned 
exclusively by them, has been introduced into this gram- 
mar from California. This system of rer * has 
commended itself to teachers on account of its simplicity 
and expressiveness. 
REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOHOOL VisrToRS OF HARTFORD, 1887-8, 
Wm. Waldo Hyde, acting visitor. 


In regard to my ee of books, it is stated that in some 
schools the jar text-books in certain studies occupy an en- 
tirely subordinate position, so far as their use is concerned, to 
other books chosen by the teacher. The report further : 


There is great danger, where too great laxity in this is 
allowed, that the teachers may substitute their own 
and ideas for the plan muiked out by the board. 
While such a substitution may not, in scme cases, work harm, 
yet 1t cannot be allowed to go on to great an extent, for the 
aint opeettion tothe opinlon of the bond und of the eeforts 
rect op) on to tl ion 0! 
of the teachers themselves in the matter in question.” . 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
1888. Charles W. Cole, superintendent. : , 


The superintendent directs the attention of the board to the 
fact that the compulsory education act of 1874 bas always been 








moperative in the city, and says : “ The fact that several hundred of 
these children are = our streets, nevertheless, stares us in 
the face, and it will not do to shut our eyes and yom by and per- 
mit these waifs, who are now only a menace to the well-being of 
the community, to become irredeemable criminals, without mak- 


ing some effort to reclaim them. I, therefore, ayain suggest that 

the appointment of truant officers and the establishment of an 

ung: school be taken into consideration as soon as practica- 
ie.” 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT OF GRAND RAPIDS, Micu., 
1888. F. M. Kendali, superintendent. 
The a number of pupils belonging to the schools was 
7,224, and the average attendance was 6,818. There was an un- 


Y | doubted improvement in the schools. The teachers on the whole 


heeded the request to lose no Cp eapler wenn to teach manners and 
morals. The duties of the teacher extend to the school grouncs, 
and the greatest precautions should be used lest the bad babits of 
afew should contaminate those who are tree from them. [or 
this reason the superintendent would be glad to see the recess 
abolished, especially in the grammar grades. 


KANSAS SCHOOL LAwWs, 1887. With notes forschool officers. Pub- 
lished by J. H. Lawhead, state superintendent of public instruc 
tion. 


TENTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WiL- 
LIAMSPORT, Pa., 1888-9. Samuel Transeau, A.M., superintend- 
ent. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Tue Century DICTIONARY will contain some features new in 
such works, one of which is the entry of everything in alphabeti- 
cal order, abbreviations and foreign phrases as well as common 
words. The great point with the new dictionary is its encyclope- 
dic treatment of words. 


HovuGuton, MIFFLIN & Co. will shortly issue the works of the 
late Rowland G. Hazard, of Providence, in four volumes, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons number among their latest works a trans- 
lation, by Miss Ruth Putnam and Mr. Alexander Arbuthnot, of 
the “ Histoire de la Participation de la France a l'EtabJissement 
des Etats-Unis d’Amerique,” by Henri Doniol. 


J. B. Lrpprncorr Co. announce the publication of a “ Cyclope- 
dia of the Diseases of Children,” medical and surgical, by 
American, British, and Canadian authors, edited by John M 
Keating, M.D., in four imperial octavo volumes, to be sold by 
subscription only. 


KetcuuM & DoYLE, 302 West 126th street, New York, have pub- 
lished a volume of poems by Edward Doyle. 


BRENTANO’S have added another branch. It is located at 43) 
Strand,London. They propose to offer to the English reading 
public an opportunity to acquaint itself perfectly with current 
American literature. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of Books by Western authors; of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York. 


Course of Study of the Sioux Falls, Dak., Public Schools. L. 
McGartney, superintendent. 


Sixth Biennial pepert of the State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, 1887-8. George T. Fairchild, A.M., president. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Educational Council of 
Onondaga, 1888. 0. W. Sturdevant, president. 


Address Delivered Feb. 1, 1889, by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, genera! 
agent of the Peabody Education Fund, Montgomery, Ala. 


The Therapeutic Value of Motion, by G. H. Patchen, M.D 
New York. 


A Brief Sketch of Principles Involved in Dr. George H. Taylor's 
Remedial Methods. Published in New York, June, 1888. 


List of Authorized Text and Reference .ooks and Supplemen 
tary ing-Books, Boston, 1888-9. 


MAGAZINES. 


On account of the present discussion regarding the Panama 
canal, great interest will attach to the article on “The Isthmus 
Canal and Our Government,” in the March Atlantic. History is 
poy the strong point of the number, there being a paper on 

hose two brave its, “* The Keiths,” by Hope Notnor, and one 

ot Mr. Fiske’s papers upon “Ticonderoga, Benningion, a d 
Oriskany.”’ “ Some Colonial Lawyers and Their Work ” is a sub- 
na treated by Frank Gayland Clark, and there are also “ Some 

ersonal Reminiscences of William H. Seward.” Thedepart ments 
of poetry, tiction, and criticism are not neglected. The Politi 
cal Science Quarterly for March opens with a striking article by 
H.L. upon “Scientific Anarchism,” reviewing the theo- 
ries of Proudhon, and showing the aims of American Anarchists. 
Arnold Forster presents forcibly the Unionist view of the Irish 
question: A conservative Frenchman, M. Gauvain, explains the 
causes of the present crisis in France, and the signiticance of 
* Boi ism.” Mr. Bernheim sketches the history of the ballot 
in New York, and argues for the Australian system. Pro’. 
Woodrow Wilson anal and criticises Bryce’s ** American Com- 
monwealth,”’ In the Forum tor March Prof. J. G. Schurmun, 
of Cornell University, describes the resources of the Canadian 
half of the continent. Isaac L. Rice points out as the primary 
cause of railway demoralization the habit of borrowing and \uy- 
ing proxies. Dr. Leonard Woolsey on makes au argument 
for the extension of the Woot! of letters by carriers to persous 
in the country as well as to those in cities. Edward Atkinson 
ge a os of of several Boge J es ae as ooo ra- 

ion, profit-sharing, ection, free tride, and prohibition. 
ine of the m attractive articles in the March Cosmv 
ey is “‘The Ring of the Niebelung,” by John P, Jackson. 

uida writes a chapter on “ Birds,” and “Some Washington 
Homes” describes the idences of several prominent public 
men. The frontispiece portrait of Edward Everett Hale is accom- 
panied by a biographical sketch.——“ The Snake Charmer ” is 
the subject of the i wer of the Magczine of Art for March. 
Lovers of art will find ent .\aining reading in “Art in the Thea- 
tre,” by Augustus Harris: “Early Irish art,” by J. Romilly 
Allen; “Current Art;” ““The Isle of Arran.” by L. Higein: 
ae nm Textiles at South Kensington,” by Francis Ford 
“ Portraits of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” by William M. Rossetti. 











Good News. 


Here are two instances of the beneficent action of Compound 
Oxygen. The one in a severe case of consumption, the other 10 
the weariness of general debility. Concerning the 


the follo y. OG first we receive 
wing: 
PorraGe, Wis., January 30, 158°. 
“My wife has been taking your Compound Oxygen for over 
two years for consum and has rived much benefit from its 
eee. In fact, I think she would have died long cae te 


In the matter of general debility Re give the following extract: 
BO: 


Benton HAR Mich., Nov. 28, 1888. 
“I am indebted to you beyond all other Compound Oxygen 
purchasers.” AMIN J. EAMAN. 
We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
Oxy on invajids sufesing trom consumption, asthma, 
gg ee Py 
u ; J ; lers. 
sent, free of ddresein Drs. STARKEY & 


to one addressing 
1 Phila. Pa.; or wl Montgomery street, FPP 
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OT long since the Commissioners at Washington found it 
N necessary to advertise for persons to prepare themselves 
for certain Civil Service Examinations. The reason liesin 

the fact that the majority of people, teachers included, know 
very little about the Civil Service requirements. It quite 
frequently occurs that there are more vacancies than can- 
didates. The salaries paid range from $720 for an ordinary 
clerk to $2,000 for the head of a department. The 
examinations too are comparatively easy. Any teacher of 
ordinary ability with a few weeks’ special study should be 
able to answer all the questions. There are hundreds of men 
and women in government employ in every large city, and 
thousands in Washington. The appointments are made from 
those who stand highest at the examinations. Examinations 
are held nearly every month in all principal cities. It is not 
necessary to go to Washington to be examined. My Civil 


Service Help Manual (just out) gives full information as to 








a he these examinations, and contains a complete course of study 
eee eeer € ©e © © SA 


_ ~ — a on each subject. Itis a beautiful book. Price, ONE DOLLAR. 
Ce Oe 


[Reduced Fac-Simile of Cover.] 





See special offer for March. (Mention this paper.) 











> | e  Jeachers have influ- 
Specia Offer for March: Monet “E 


a BITS SFR Bk i A ENE REITER SRT ANE IE EI EC RE EI IRS IE 
opinion is worth something. I have already sold 16,000 copies of the “ Business Lessons” to bankers, manufacturers, 
merchants, and others, and have received hundreds of commendatory letters. Business men gladly pay the full price. 
Booksellers buy every day and pay full retail prices. I allow no discount to anyone except to authorized agents who 
buy in dozen lots for cash, This then is really a special offer. It will never be made again in this or any other 
paper. When you get your parcel out of the post office you will know why it is made, You will wonder, too, how a 
young publishing house can give so much for the money. Send $1.50 and by return mail you will 
receive one copy of each of the two books advertised here. ($1.00 each after March 31.) Address, 


SEYMOUR EATON, 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


— a —————— aa AD I known what a treat was awaiting me, I would 
have been impatient to get my mail,” is what a 
business man says about this book. Another writes: “I would 

not take anything for mine if I could not buy a second 

copy.” One of the largest houses in Chicago writes: “With your 

‘Lessons’ figuring is made a pleasure instead of the 

tiresome routine it formerly was.” The work is b:imful 


of new points. There are 100 lessons. The matter for them has been 








SY eS FEO 


a 





_—_—— a 


gathered from all parts of the United States as well as from foreign 
countries. It has taken two years to collect the short-cuts in Arithmetic 
alone. The bank checks and other business forms, printed in colors, form 


perhaps, the most attractive feature. Here are the titles of a few of the lessons : 


What Successful Men Say of Success and Failure.—Rapid Addition Made Easy.—Business Fractions and How 
to Handle Them.—Civil Service Method of Addition.—Proof of Addition in Ten Seconds.—Proof of Multiplication 
in Ten Seconds.—How to Mark the Prices of Goods.—Hints and Helps for Corresponding Clerks.—Hints and 
Helps for Invoice Clerks.—How to make Change.—How to Apply for a Situation and Get It.—Five New Points 
from Iowa.—The Five-Four-Five Interest Method._New Method of Multiplying by the ’Teens.—_How to Make 
and Endorse Promissory Notes.—Hints on Advertising._Wanamaker’s Discount Rule.— The Detroit and Canadian 
Interest Rules.—French and Italian Methods of Division—New Method of Averaging Accounts. 


~ 


a Se: ge 35 Sae Aw 


The entire work is pleasing, is fully abreast with the times, and has 
the one great advantage of being original. “One Hundred Lessons 
in Business” will be mailed to any address for ONE DOLLAR. See 

' special offer for March. (Mention this paper.) 
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Purity the Blood. 


We do not 4 that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK, 


Sanitary Wool Underwear 


FOR MEN, W OMEN. AND CHILDREN FROM 
THE BEST “a TA ae ENGLAND, 


C 

AS AN INDIC ATION HOW WE UNDERSELL 
THE SPECI AL DEALERS IN THESE GOODS, 
WE MENTION A vEW NUMBERS FOR MEN'S 
WEAR, AT $1.84 EACH FOR ALL SIZES, WE 
OFFER GENUINE UNDYED. NATURAL 
WOOL SHiuTS AND DRAWERS, THE NOR- 
MAL CUT, MADE BY ONE oF THE BEST 

MAKERS IN STUTTGART, GERMANY. 
AT $2.79 FOR 34-INCH SHIRT AND wo-INCH 
DRAWERS. AND RISING 20 CENTS ON EAC 
SIZE, WE SELL “CARTWRIGHT & WA. 

NER’S” BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” 








|ALL MANUFACTURED 


MEN’S UNLAUN-| ON THE PREMISES. 
DERED SHIRTS, T4ec. 
EST MATERIAL AND 
LADIES’ & CHIL-| CONSCIENTIOUS 
DREN’S MUSLIN UN- WORKMANSHIP 
DERWEAR, GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 
Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods. 


TIN, WOODEN ARS CROCKERY, ony A. 
AND GLASSWARE, CUTLERY, AND 
eee | URNISHING GOODS OF 

VERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A OONPLETE LINE Of ALL GRADES FROM 
99c, ub ttak BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 
CHEAPE N LIKE GRADES ARE SOLD 
ELSEWHERE. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
oe —_________ 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


We can most heartily endorse R. S. King 
Publishing Co.’s School Supplies and Pub- 
lications as meritorious and worthy, and 
the fact that they are bringing out new 
artistic and original works, goes to prove 
them one of the most aggressive houses 
and worthy of patronage. King’s Histori- 
cal Portfolio should be of interest to every 
educator and student. 


We are informed that Mr. Seymour Eaton 





sons’’ and “ Civil Service Manual”’ daily. 
= are not at all surprised at this success. 

he books deserve it ; besides, Mr. Eaton is 
ba of the most deserving and most enter- 
prising young publishers of Boston. 


It is well understood by drawing teachers 
that form cannot be taught without forms ; 
in every design, the value and necessity of 
models is reco; . The Prang Educa- 
tional Co., 7 Park street, Boston, Mass., 
publishers and dealers in drawing ks 

rawing models, and artists’ materials and 
text-books on art education, are also manu- 
facturers of drawing models which have 
been specially designed for the teaching of 
form and drawing in primary and grammar 
schools. They consist of both solids and 
tablets arranged in a carefully graded series, 

are. made with the qreateae regard for 
accuracy and beauty, and are furnished at 
the lowest possible prices. They have been 
adopted by the healing cities of the country. 


The multum in parvo principle has 
rarely been better realized than in the 
Piimer of American Literature, by Charles 
F. Richardson, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Dartmouth Colle e, which has re- 
cently been issued by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of 4 Park Street, Boston, in a 
new and revised edition, with full Index 
and Portraits of twelve of the most promi- 
nent authors. Alsoa School Library of Mod- 
ern Classics, consisting of thirty-three vol- 
umes neatly bound in cloth, of which the 
New York Independent says: ‘‘ The pretti- 
est and best little yw 5 ever published in 
this country.” Harris, formerly 
superinten ent of schools at St. Louis, Mo., 
says: ‘“‘An unrivaled list of excellent 
works.” A pamphlet coataining the table 
of contents of each volume will be sent free 
to any one applying for it. 


Inauguration Day! Ring out the old, 
ring in the new.—Ben Harrison and Levi, 
too, And if you wish to do the ringing in 
suitable fashion, be sure and obtain your 
bell from the Buckeye Bell Foundry, of 
Messrs. Van Duzen & Tift, Cincinnati, O. 
Who make a specialty of Cincinnati, O. 
bells of pure copper, and tin for churches, 
schools, fire alarms, etc. Fully waranted. 


A progressive teacher desires to transact 
business through the most enterprising 
and efficient agencies, and such a teacher 
will remember that the American and 
+ age] Teachers’ Agency, conducted by 

J. Young— ulton, at 23 Union 

uare, New York, introduces to colleges, 
sc ools, and families, superior professors, 
princi pals, assistants, tutors, and govern- 
nesses for every department of instruction, 
and recommends good schools to parents. 


| ee ee eg ee 

What Scott's Emalsion Has Done! 

Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 

Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 
Tax CaxrroRNta Socrery Fron THE 


SuPPREssion oF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 





MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXEVOTED. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
om tnest Grade, HERES? wo. 


Sand for Price and Ce eS Se. 
. MeSHANE & CO. 
Mention this paper, «© Baltimore, Md 













Musical, far sounding & migny satisfac 
tory Belis for Schools, ae | 
MENEELY & CO. | Est. 
WEST TROY, XN, ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Betio x Face Copper 8s —_ Coane 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. ( 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincieaell. 0 





not give it proper attention; 
| it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
‘arrival I eommeneed taking 
, Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
' went from 155 to 180 pounds 
| and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT, 


| SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 





ONE OF THE BEST TELESCOPES tv THE WORLD. 


4 PJ reason that 
that, whena person possesses them, in any locality, 

man} people purchase; a large and profitable t = 

supply free Bo one person in each locality. Those wees write at 
make ane of pwning ir re’ yh who delay will 


explain further here. 
eter Te re co. gr gaeroue Portiand, Maine. 


Tue Best DOUBLE-BARRELLED SHOT GUN. 


Gt once, wrilliaas 


Piya 








is selling over 300 of his ‘' Business Les-' 





March 9, 1889. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Wotld you ather jain am Agency thet Site Wendzeds of tio: nt exh an 6 
tell who res them{—or one that that it has had "1100 @ irect calis” om 
“seven teedred (700) suitable le applioanter and do 1 cite to say what is 


QUIZ? vanes 


true that with such a ficent o ace not succeed in placing 
whole number of “ Sreultable oa nals." If you want to join an Agency an fils send for 


the circulars of the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 72 Street, icayo, and you 
will find that this Agency makes no attempt to mislead by “jugglery a in it its advertisements, but its 
work is what it is Tepresented t be. 

a (Chicago), Ill to date (Feb. 10) 


VACANCIES NOW COMING IN. its ciicaroy, tims i date Fe i 


trons and others. These letters contain notices of me and requests to select ay so can- 

idates. Such letters are ~~ coming in rp ¢ The vacancies are in in ‘City and Mn ye hools, in 
Universities and Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Seminaries, Private Sch etc., ete, 
Teachers, in selecting an an wen 'y, should not lose + ot the FACTS, VERY IMPORTANT FACTS, that, 
1, We get our vacancies t from yng se nae over 1100 of these last season, 400 more 
than we could find suitable candidates to recomm 3. While other agencies boast of filling 
vacancies by “the a (usually from 100 to 200 ‘they have a of tered teachers 
not yet provided for, thus giving new members “a slim chance” ur plan of rejecting appli- 
cants whom we cannot serve keeps our list of registered teachers TN to such numbers that each 
member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our Lg ye nm fee is to cover the 
necessary expense of registration. Now is a good time to send for blank and circulars. Address 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


oe good positions paying $1,200 or more have you tilled in New Werk State 
WHA during the past year?’ 8 

Thus wrote a prominent principal in N. Y. who bassince registered in this Agency. We are Kee that 
teachers are thus showing a spirit EER disposition to patronize 

of investigation and are evincing a that can show results 
duced, instea . of following after irresponsible 


d great things that th d the icf In Tepiy to the @h QUE: 

and grea ngs that they can do over e 

Seana gare Cee ple ea Te eae eee ne ION 
ew Z, ‘0 r, Coxsac re) ar- 

wick, West New Brighto . — tie 1,200, — ny Gonbare at $1,000 and less. Send for 


Manual of the t UNION tee be AGEN 
w. D. KERR, 16 Astor Piace, New York, 
ment. It 





The School and a oA Bureau of Elm- 








is no experi- 


bureau has won 
teachers should now 











THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 2s: 
testimonials from i trons show that the Manager's e: r's experience of over twenty-five years as 
teacher and superintendent enables him f to tye the needs of schools and the fitness of 
a reputation that gives its candidates the ve best prospects of success. 
register for Fall vacancies. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
FREE REGIST RATIO N. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7) 
ever offered by an Agency. 
1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 
. No time wasted in “ referring ”—_we recommend direc 
. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the ~ & reporting the vacancy. 
Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
AMERICAN = FOREIGN 
et to ao schools, and families, su- 
ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or ad 


established a extending from Maine to California, and from Minnesota to Texas. The 
teachers, and that by conscientious represen’ nm, honesty and fair mee te he 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
Monroe Street, Chicago, [ll]. Combines the best features 
commission 
Bend stamp for forms. Ad 
or Pro: 
| (ban naan esses for every department of insiruc- 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 








yen (ars. 45 D. ore n% American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
iuond 23 Union Square, New York. 
9 bh f location 
Teachers Agency For larger, salaries, or change, 0 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
OF RELIABL State Street, Chicago, Pv, Orville Brewer, 


fini, of oth sexen: for Universes; Ca | ———— 
i legen, att a Pana tat Bees Circulars CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
parents. ‘eliing and renting of schocl property, Oldest and best known in U. S. 
LL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best Established, 1855. 
atm reiboee MIRIAM COYRIERE, aa 7 East 147TH Sreeet, N. Y. 
1 E. 17th Street, betweenBroad u 
m=mu- TEACHERS WANTED 
N 0 FE BES F FACTS year. 
BE 'A 
Fs CIENT SERVICE, B kw ’ T h , A 
LARGE B sivess,| DIOCKWAYS Jeachers Agency 
Se aa Cormeriy Chicago), 
Employers are served without - plies superior teachers for schools, 
of Teachers is the eames and BR ay colleges and families. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 2 W. l4th., N. ¥. Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y 
5 ’ 
BRIDGE TEACHERS BENGE | nocommends schools tn parents. 
110 Tremont St. BOS TON 21 W. Sth St. 
Studio Bulldin>, « 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eAib EV} aN 
5, AT PIAND Fy ft 
Graceful Form, | (agar 
HEALTH Ms 
and 
COMFORT 








American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis, 














SIZE, 3x5 IN. 








cH 





Sheansing, 

Invigorating, 

Strengthening, 
Quieting 








To the Nerves. 





All goods sent 
prepaid on re 
ceipt of price. 








PRICE LIST. 


Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush, —_- - # 
Bailey's Hand Brush (size Sx1% in.), * 
Bailey’s “  Blacking Dauber, - - ” 
Bailey's “ Ink and Pencil Eraser, 5 
Bailey's “ Tooth Brush,No.l. - - “ 
Combined In Bailey's ‘ Tooth Brush,No.2, - - * 


MADAME OT Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


182 Pearl Street, Boston, Ms 








Skirt Supportin 
sale by all fending dealeres “Price user ease 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn 


Please mention this paper. 
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Mothers and Children 








Everywhere bless, the 


Cuticura Remedies 


HEN SIX MONTHS OLD, the left hand of our 


little grandchild began to swell, and had every ap- 
pearance of a large boil. We poulticed it, but all to 
no purpose. About five months after, it becamea 
running sore. Soon other sores formed. He then 
had two of them on each hand, and as his blood 
became more and more impure it took less time 
for them to break out. A sore came on the chin, 
beneath the under lip, which was very offensive. 
His head was one solid scab, discharging a great 
deal. This was his condition at twenty-two 
months old, when I undertook the care of 
him, his mother having died when he was 
a@ little more than a year old, of consump. 
NN) tion (scrofula, of course). He could walk a 
little, but could not get up if he fell down, 
and could not move when in bed, having 
no use of his hands. I immediately com- 
menced with the Curicura REMEDIES, 
using all freely. One sore after another 
healed, a bony matter forming in each one of these 
five deep ones just before healing, which would 
finally grow loose, and were taken out; then they 
would heal rapidly. One of these ugly bone for- 
mations I preserved. After taking a dozen anda 
half bottles he was completely cured, and is now, 
at the age of six years, a strong and healthy child. 
May 9, 1885. Mrs. E. 8. DRIGGS, 
612 E. Clay 8t., Bloomington, Ill. 
BEpT. 13, 1888. — No return of disease to date. 
E. 8. D. 


I have been afflicted for a great many years with bad blood, which has caused me to have sores on 
my body. My hands were in a solid sore for over a year. I had tried almost everything I could hear 
of, but had given up all hopes of ever being cured, when I suw the advertisement of the Curicura 


REMEDIES. 
now able to do all my own work. 


I used one box of CuTicura, one bottle of Resotvent, and one cake of Soar, and am 


Mrs. FANNIE STEWART, Staunton, Ind. 


I have used the Curicura RemepiEs successfully for my baby, who was afflicted with eczema, 
and had such intense itching that he got no rest day or night; but after I had used two boxes, the 


skin began to peel off and get clear and soft. 
a healthy, rosy-cheeked boy. 


Your Cuticura Remepigs did wonderful things for me. 


The itching is gone, and my baby is cured, and is now 


MARY KELLERMANN, Beioit, Kan. 
They cured my skin discase, which 


has been of five years’ standing, after hundreds of dollars had been spent in trying to cure it. Nothing 


did me any good until I commenced the use of the Curicura REMEDIES. 


without them. 


Our house will never be 


Mas. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, Calhoun Co., Ia. 


(,uticura Remedies. 


CuricuRa, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and re- 


etores the hair. 
diseases and baby humors, 
spot, or blemish. 


CurTicura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin 
It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 
CuTicurA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the CAUSE. 


Hence the CuTicuna ReMepies are the only 


infallible curatives for every form of skin, scalp, and blood diseases, from pimples to scrofula, 
Cuticura Remepies are sold by druggists and chemists throughout the world. Price: Cuticura, 


50 cents per box; CuTicuna Soap, 25 cents; CuTicuRaA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. 


Prepared by 


Porter Drue@ AND CHEMICAL CorPoRATION, BosToN, Mass, 
4a Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases,’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 





PIMEZES: black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin prevented by Curicura Soap. 


| 





Skin, Scalp, and hair preserved and 
beautified by the use of Curicura Soap, 


BABY’ 











‘BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
ee DRESSING 


tuaesno | LADIES AND CHILDEEDY 
safiiReNs| BOOTS AND SHOES. 

















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


OF AW Nadada. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sec. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





EACHERS’ 800Ks 


EACHERS’ RICES 

Elegar nt 84 page Also cata 

ae ms Fo ot of ro00 Best Ses 
mention thi. mover dame for School Libra- 
} est stock ; largest ries; Sess = 
discounts; promptness counts, Buy of us. 
%.L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
Clinton Place, N. ¥.. 151 Wabssh Av., Chicago. 








Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Se publishers of the JOURNAL would 
esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
who do not take it, and who would be 
likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies, 





Obedient boy: ‘*Mamma, may I 
speak?” ‘‘ You know that you must not 
talk at table.” ‘‘MayI not say just one 
hee gh **No, my boy. When apa has 
re is paper you may pm apa 
reads through his paper, and says kindly : 
“Now, child, what is it?” “I only 
wanted to say that the water-pipe in the 
bath-room had burst.” 


The little girl from the city was on a 

visit to her uncle in the country, and was 
making her first attempt at milking a 
cow. 
“Uncle Zeb,” she said, in some per- 
plexity, after several fruitless efforts, ‘‘I 
wish you would show me how you turn 
the milk on.” 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet 
Cases, holding respectively 2, 3, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 
ses py which they wish to preserve. 

nd for circular of small cabinets. Cam- 
eron, Amberg & Co., 
Chicago. 


They took the small boy into a china 
shop, and to keep him quiet while his 
elders were examining dinner-sets, some- 
body shewed him a collection of statuettes 
of little boys. 

**H’um!” said Johnny, ungratefully, 


manufacturers, 


after awhile. ** Boys is nothing! Show 
us some little girls.” 
Old lady (to grocer’s boy): ‘ Aren’t 


those very small apples in that barrel, 
boy?” 


ll : “* Yes’m, on top, but down below 
theyre great big fellows.” 

Old lady: ‘‘Isn’t that very unusual to 
put the small fruit on top?” 

_ A *Yes’m; but the boss has just 
bought a motto to hang up on the wall— 
‘Honesty is the best policy,’—an’ I heard 
him say that he’d try the new fake on the 
apples just to see how it worked.” 


‘** Don’t you have any dessert, Pat?” 

‘** Phat’s that?” 

‘* Why, something to eat after your din- 
ner.” 

‘** Yis, yis. Ihave me supper, sur.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visit: New York City, save » 
Express and Hire, and stop a 
— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 

ob Handsumely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b fn per day, European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supphed with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


First Boy—‘‘I hid under the sofa the 
other evening to listen to what young 
Smith would say to my sister.” 

Second Boy—‘* What did he say?” 

First Boy—‘‘ He only talked about relig- 
ion and kicked me about twenty times on 
the head.” 

Second Boy—‘‘ He knew you were there, 


I guess.” 
First Boy—* I’m afraid he suspected it.” 


A dude entered the “ Jim Fisk” and 
sneeringly asked—‘‘ What’ve yer got?” 
‘** Almost everything? Well, gimme a 
little of that.” ‘‘ Certainly” yelled the 
waiter, “‘ one plate of hash!” 


Now, Give Attention 


To the purification of your blood, for at no 
season is the body so susceptible to the benefits 
to be derived from a goon medicine, as in March, 
April and —- ood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
people's favorite spring medicine. It stands un- 
— for purifying the blood, curing scrofula, 
salt rheum, etc., rexulating the kidneys and liver, 
repairing nerve tissues, strengthening and invi- 
gorating the whole weer. 0s well as checking the 
grees ee goute and ° mic disease, and restor- 
the afflicted parts to a natural, healthy condi- 
tion. If you have never tried Hood's Sarsa) 
for your “spring medicine,” do so this season. 


Fond mother : ‘‘ Well, Harold, how are 
you succeeding at college?” 

Harold: ‘‘The professor says I’m get- 
ting well up in res.” 
Fond mcther : ‘‘ Indeed?” 
Harold : ‘‘ Yes; I used to be seventh in 
my class, and now I am sixteenth. Oh, 
I’m pushing on !” 


A Southern hotel advertisers among its 
attractions a ‘parlor for ladies thirty-five 
feet wide.” e trust this paragraph will 
catch the eye of the woman who occupies 
three seats in a crowded car. 

A Michigan woman practiced with a re- 
volver till she could hit a button at eight 
paces. Then there came a burglar into 
the house early one morning, and she sent 





a bullet through her husband’s left ear, 





“Like Magic,” 


HE effect produced by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Colds, Coughs, Croup, 
and Sore Throat are, in most cases, im- 
yoo mediately relieved 
; . by the use of this 
wonderful remedy. 
It strengthens the 
vocal organs, allays 
irritation, and pre- 
vents the inroads of 
Consumption; in 
every stage of that 
dread disease, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
<~ toral relieves cough- 
hing and induces 
; W refreshing rest. 

“T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in my family for thirty years and have 
always found it the best remedy for 
croup, to which complaint my children 
have been subject.”—Capt. U. Carley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“From an experience of over thirty 
years in the sale of proprietary medi- 
cines, I feel justified in recommending 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One of the 
best recommendations of the Pectoral is 
the enduring quality of its popularity, it 
being more salable now than K was 
twenty-five years ago, when its great 
success was considered marvelous,”— 
R. 8. Drake, M. D., Beliot, Kans. 

“My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had 
almost given up hope of her recovery. 
Our family physician, a skilful man and 
of large experience, pronounced it use- 
less to give her any more medicine ; 
saying that he had done all it was pos- 
sible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. Asa last resort, we determined 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can 
truly say, with the most happy results. 
After taking a few doses she seemed to 
breathe easier, and, within a week, was 
out of danger. We continued giving the 
Pectoral until satisfied she was entirely 
well. This has given me unbounded faith 
in the preparation, and I recommend it 
confidently to my customers.”—C, O 
Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

For Colds and Coughs, take 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


mtirely Cu 
To Ear ; Eat = Pai improved 


ions. Whispers heard dis- 
tanctly. Unseen, comfortable, seifadqat ‘ 
w all romesies ‘ail. only 
F. Vo 2 853 way, cor. 1 
. N.Y. Write or call for illustrated book of proofs FREE, 


In writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 













KID GLOVES FREE! 
10,000 PAIRS GIVEN AWAY { 





x 


Fvery lady has heard of, even though she may never 
have worn the famous “‘Foster’’ Kid Glove. The 
“i * is one of the best brands of kid gloves man- 
ufactured, and the grade we offer retails everywhere at 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per pair, and in some places at even 
higher prices. A good black kid glove is always stylish, 
and is a necessity to every lady, young or old, and every 
one who auswers this advertisement may secure a pair 


ree. 

“The Ladies’ Bazar” is a mammoth eight page 
aper, with a national reputation as one of the best fam- 
ly papers published. Every number fs full of good things 

to interest and amuse the home circle. Our premium 
offers lead all in value; we want 100,000 subscribers, and 
take this way to get them. This advertisement will 
appear but once, and those who want to secure a pair 
of these gloves without cost, must act quickly. State 
size of floves wanted, To every person who will 
answer this advertisement, and send 25 cents, postal 
note or stamps, to help pay postage, etc., we will send 
“The Ladies’ Bazar,’’ one year free, This as- 
tounding offer is made to place our paper in 10,000 
homes, an undoes you act at once, this chance will be 
ne forever. Address 
ubs., THE LADIES’ BAZAR, Lynn, Mase 


* 
SEERS . 2 we D Ever) where 
St home or w Wavel. We 
hep toemploy areliable person im ycur 


county 





Up advertisements aud show cards of 
Electric Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
a where, om trees, fences aud turnpikes, in conspicuous s 
laces, in town and country in ail parte of the United 
;, Steady employment; wages $2.50 per day; 
expenses advanced ; no talking required. Local work t 
eh copter ADDRESS W! ua "© 


‘ WITH STAMP 
ORY & O0.. & v Ste. 
| i 0. é ASresrIOn Paik Te eee cikbe 


pp mavens will confer a favor by mention 
ing THE ScHOOL JoURNAL when com* 
municating with advertisers 
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A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 


and Composition 


By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 


Principal of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. 


Comprises the entire 


range of the usual two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted 
to lowest grammar grades as well as advanced pupils, 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents, 


Specimen copies mailed post-paid to teachers at the introduction price. 


for circulars. 


Send 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 





CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 


ECLECTIC MAP-BLANKS 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Ma 


blanks, 10x12 inches, on 
Maps in the 


Wclectic Complete Geography. 


ne Drawing Paper, corresponding in Size and Scale with the 
if On each meneee we proper projection, and the accurate 
outline of the ‘country to be mapped, are printed in very faint in 


No. 1. Hemispheres No. 5, Asia. No. 10. Southern States (W 
(Double Size), No. 6, United States No. 11. Central States (E). 
No. 2. North America, (Double Size) No. 12. Central States (W). 
No. 3. South America, No. 7. New England. No. 13. Northern States. 
No. 4. Europe. No. 8. Middle States. No. 14. British Isles. 
No. 9, Southern States (E). 


OnE HUNDRED OF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE r— ery 100, $1.50. 
_ Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cen 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACCG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





Qur Republic: - 





A Civil Government for r High School and Academies 


Prof. M. B. C. TRUE, aaher of Civil Government of 
on Jor! a. 

. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass, Bd, of 
my 





Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 
The State and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 


the Constitution. 


Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 





LEACH, SHEWELL, 


& SANBORN, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


Publishers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





SLATED OUTLINE MAPS 


FOR USE IN 


Teaching Political and Physical Geogra- 
phy, History, and Geology. 


These maps are the outgrowth of actual school-room 
work. They consist of correct (incomplete) outlines of the 


PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGY. 





This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE, 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 


dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 
The hope of the future is in the rising generation. Let them be wisely and 
truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model, 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1, Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts. 
3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. (Enlarged edition.) 
*, For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOICE OF SONG SERIES. 


By Prot. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of B’klyn. 


VOICE OF SONG, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful so’ adapted to Primary 
-_ Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, ee course of chementary 
ex suited 2 i ~ m’s voices. 160 36 cents per copy. Sample 


cop wD pos 

VolcE 0. PONG, Wo'3 2. a" collection of the choicest music, suited to the Grammar and High 
schoo] ag yh —_ course of well-g practical vocal exercises. An admirable book. 
254 pages, in boards, 60 cents, Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS ABD DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, Dra Models 
and Artists’ Materfois , 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANS'S SRA WIS MOOELS. 


HIOH SPECIAL ATTENTIO: CALLED. 
These MODELS have been specially ¢ aad for the 


A. 








BuFFALo, N. Y., December 21, 1888. 


Messrs. A. J. Jounson & Co., Publishers, 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
GENTLEMEN : 


“The next few years will i 2 
o= in educational ideas. The possib 
f-culture are to be emphasized, and the 
seni of aid and direction increased. After a 
careful examination of “Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclo ia,” [am convinced that while it is ex- 
— adapted to the needs of professional and 


ne 


teaching of Form and Draw: n Prim: and Gram- 

mar Schools. ‘They consist of both Solids and Tables | DUsiness oe 3?) =. iy 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made with open. g ribut fn t 
the g st accuracy and beauty, and are | With its corps of contributors, offers ae e 
turvished at the lowest ble prices. ey have | article son the widest range of subjects. To the 
been ado ene by the k n byry: vot the country, and | value of trustworthy information is added — 
are absolu a indispensable to the correct teaching inepiration of personality associated with 
Se es ny CE GES Cy inane commend this Cyclo yc 


all, Py quad y_ to those who are pursu win ng 
self-set courses in the great university of life.” 


Jouw H. VINCENT, 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 


For A... and particulars, address 
THE vere at EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park a Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue Chicago, 











INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 7 EAST (4th 8T., N.Y. 
TEACHERS NEW PUBLICATION. 


DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


If so, send to us. We have the best variety 
of Speakers, Dialogues, Readings, Plays, etc., to 
be ——— jn — Here are some of the books 

ublis! 
Yo NG’S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
for the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board covers, 30c. 
CHILDREN’S HUUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 


Containing Disiogace, Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., for Pri- 


THE 


PSYCHIC LIFE OF 


countries, —— in white on the best slated surface, on very 
heavy book-binders’ board, neatly bound with tin and ready 
for hanging anywhere. A pup] reciting represents in the 
map — er he is describing, be it Congo Free State, part of 


mary “Schools, Kindergartens. 1 vol., 16mo., 

boards. Price, 0 cents. Paper 30 cents. 
EXHIBITION DAY. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 

Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, Black- 


MICRO-ORGANISMS. 


A Study in Experimental Psychology. 








mended. Size, 
eight (State and blank for County in ad 


Asia of more than 10. 
or the mesozoic continent of North 
sup) —y ~y not supplant, outlines drawn by pupils. Superior 
to these for ‘subsequent insertions because accurate, inerasable, 
and more economical of time. Superior to stencils because in- 
erasable and because they leave more to be done by pupil. 
Unequaled for reviews, du 

26x33. In sets of six mare ne ithe five continents and U.58.), $4.00 per set. 

ition to above), $5.00 per set. 


,000 feet elevation, urgoyne’s Campaign, 
“America, Intended to 


rable, inexpensive, highly com- 
In sets of 


Address SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 86 Bonp St., NEW YORK;; or the Inventor, 
GEORGE GRIFFITH, State NorMAL ScHOOL, NEW PALTZ, N. Y. 





A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 


ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Etc. 
Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 
RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate V olumes and Sets. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


ENGINEERS, 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELP#IA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union Sj stem of Indust. 
Drawing. ‘ 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
FREE: Sampie Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 


Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. , Quiney, Lilinols- 








CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadely hia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely gorapt ng together so >a we sntsenniele Latin 
ully 


and Greek as might be learned eae Aare and bg ie 
uvenu, Ys 


pressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlincar Series of Classics. 


‘irgil, Cesar, Horace, 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, cash to aoe 180. 
Clark's Practical and Pr 

aay * to all other systems. 


in one 


Homer's 1 "Gospel of St. John, and 


nee « Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schou! 


Hist 


anerca’s 
"Sa a pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





pF cae eect 4 will confer a favor by mentioning THE JouRNAL when communicating 


with advertisers, 





board Exerc’ etc., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High School. 1 vol., 
16mo, boards. Price 0 cents. Paper 30 cents. 


By ALFRED BINET. 


The monograph of M. Binet is an impor- 

PLEAS \NT TIMES, 
Containing Dialogues , By — tant contribution to comparative psycho- 
Songs, et etc.. saitirel new. Price ee, 50 ce cents. logy. It presents the results of the most 
= me : TEN SONGS AND PLAYS. | recent researches, and draws from sources 
A inaccessible to the majority of scientific 


“~~ Pollock. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Price, 50 cents. ie . 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New Kinde: n | readers—the reports and publications of 


Song Book, Words and Music. Mrs. Louise | foreign societies. Here may be instanced, 
wow 12mo, boards, Price 50 cents. | .,art from the author's original investiga- 


tions, the researches of Balbiani, Clapa- 
réde and Lachmann, Maupas, Ribot 
Heckel, Engelmann, Espinas. Pouchet, 
Weber, Pfeffer, Kent, Dujardin, Gruber, 
Nussbaum, Biitschli. Lieberkiihn. 

In a preface written especially for the 
American edition, M. Binet confutes the 
theory of the English scientist, Mr. G. J. 
Romanes, that the first ap ce of the 
various psychical and intellectual faculties 
is — le to different stages in the 
scale of zodlogical development, 


16mo, 135 pages. Cloth, 75 Cents. 
Paper, 50 Cents. 


Open Court Publishing Gompany, 


. Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SPRING BIRDS, SPRING FLOWERS, 
SPRING MUSIC. 


Are just at hand. 


MUSICAL SocreTies and Choirs do well who 
round off the season with the practice of CANTA- 
“se i Glee Collecti “ro ne blich 

many good Cantatas, we 
Thaper’s Herbert and Elsa. Choi $6 72 per 


doz. 
Romberg's Song of the Bell. (60 cts., $5.40 per 
) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm, ($1. S 








00 per doz.) 169-175 La Salle Street, 
Anderton's reser ens 1.00, $0.00 per doz.) P, O. Drawer F, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Buck’s Don Manio. ($1.50, r 
Trowbrid EAT oS te OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 
Andrews’ Ruth aod cts, $6.00 per dz.) ye want to sell them? They will b 
8CHO TEES SUPERINTEN- 

cannot do better "“bebanet the old Book 

tort our New, Tried and True School ‘Mfteste Court, MILLER Dealer. 





ge Song Manual, (Bk. 7 30 cts. $3 doz. 
2, 40 cts. $4.20 doz. Bk. 3, 50 cts. $4.80 doz.) = = = 
A thoroughly good graded xeries. United Voices, A 
OZ.) eGood. School Songs. Song al 
armony, (60 cts. $6.00 per doz.) For High " 
Schools. Children's School Songs, (35 cents —t | i oS E 


$3.60 doz.) Charming Lent for younger classes, 
: aoe i} 
Bee ENUINE 
Be ase mass 





and many others, Any boo t free, for 
retail price. sa 
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